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Two months after the ‘victory’ over Iraq... 


Winifred Humphrey 


SCANDAL 


A 102 year old woman in 
Kent faces eviction from 
her care home because 
she can’t afford to pay 
the increased fees. 

Winifred Humphrey is 
a victim of the privatisa- 
tion of care for the el- 
derly. Over 86 percent of 
care homes are in private 
sector hands. 

They are run as a 
business with high fees 
for residents and low pay 
for staff. 

This is the reality of 
Blair’s “modernisation” 
of public services. 

He announced this 
week he would push 
ahead with the “reform 
agenda”. 

It means the vulnera- 
ble have to plead for the 
services they need or face 
having to pay. 


Profiteering 


Winifred, like many 
others, sold her home to 
fund her care. But the 
money ran out last year. 
Now Lifestyle Care 
Homes has told her she 
will have to leave Bradley S FORCES have 
House. Bie taeee BA BhatOe launched military 


Its fees are higher than operations in 
the amount Kent’s Tory- central Iraq over the last 
run council is paying for few days on a scale not 
Winifred’s care. seen since the height of 
In Blair’s Britain “en- the war. This is the same 
trepreneurs” are wor- war that was supposed 
shipped and profiteering to have ended two 
firms are brought in to months ago. 
“solve” the crisis in Instead of liberation and 
public services. justice, there are daily reports 


Yet the elderly are re- of civilian suffering. 


garded as a financial __ US troops are breaking 
burden, who are “bed into homes, rounding up 
blocking” in hospitals. young men and opening fire 
New Labour refuses to on bystanders. _ 
implement the findings of _ Planes and artillery opened 
a report it set up in 1997 fire on what the US claimed 
which recommended that was a “terrorist training 
personal and nursing camp” near the town of Rawa 
care should be free. in central Iraq. 
This is despite the fact They killed at least 70 
that this change would people. Local people were 
cost a third of what the continued on page 2 


government spent on war 
in Iraq. 
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enraged, no matter whether those 
killed came from Iraq or from other 
countries. 

Hassan Ibrahim walked past the 
graves and said, “This town was 
safe before the Americans came 
here and made a lot of blood. 

“Is this the democracy they 
were talking about?” 

Marwan Alrawi, also from Rawa, 
said, “If! get a chance, | would 
shoot an American, because they 
are now my enemies. 

“Before this, one of 10,000 Rawa 
citizens would fight the Americans. 
Now, more than half would.” 

In the same week 4,000 US 
troops launched an offensive 
against the town of Thuluyia. They 
seized 397 male residents. 

Despite claims the town was a 
guerrilla base, US troops found 
only a small number of weapons. 
The ones they did find are 
common in rural areas of Iraq and 
the rest of the Middle East. 

But the raid did prompt an 
ambush ofa US tank column on 
Friday. The US central command 
said 27 guerrillas were killed in the 
battle. 


True figure 

Local US commanders, however, 
admitted the true figure was 
seven—five of them civilians, 
killed when US troops riddled their 
car with gunfire. On Friday a US 
officer came and apologised to the 
family of the five dead civilians. 

The Independent's Patrick 
Cockburn reports, “The official 
American reports of the search 
operation chillingly resemble 
those issued at the height of the 
Vietnam War, with all the dead 
described as enemy combatants.” 

Two days later 1,300 US troops 
swept into the town of Fallujah, 
which has seen rising resistance 
to the occupation since US 
infantry shot dead 18 unarmed 
protesters last month. 

Occupation authorities claim 
these major assaults are directed 
at “Saddam loyalists”. 

But top military figures accept 
there is no central coordination to 
the resistance and it is taking place 
in towns which were strongly 
opposed to Saddam Hussein. 

The resistance had killed some 
49 US soldiers and wounded 
scores more between Bush’s 
victory speech on 1 May and the 
beginning of this week. 


Shot down 

Two US Apache attack helicopters 
were shot down last week. 
Ambushes took place in Baghdad 
and on the one road from central 
Iraq to Jordan. They were 
continuing on Monday of this 
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not give us justice’ 


The tragic death of a 
worker at acar plant has 
shown how little the law 
does when profits come 
before safety 


AS THE car giant Ford celebrated its 
100th anniversary this week, it was also 
being fined £300,000 for safety breaches 
that led to the death of a worker. 

Christopher Shute drowned in a vat of 
hot paint at the Ford factory in Southamp- 
ton. A judge said Christopher’s death was 
an accident “waiting to happen”. 

The huge tank collected paint running off 
sprayed cars. Just months after it opened, it 
started overflowing, forcing workers to 
climb ladders to check foam levels. 

Another worker fell into the tank 
shortly before Christopher Shute’s death 
but nothing was done. No warning signs 
or safety rails were put up. 


SCHOOL TESTS 


Two contract managers, Peter Preston 
and Paul McKenzie, were fined £5,000 
each for failing to ensure safety. 

The two men were originally charged 
with manslaughter, but when they pleaded 
guilty to a lesser count the Crown Pro- 
secution Service dropped the more serious 
charges. 

The tank manufacturers, Haden Drysys, 
pleaded guilty to two breaches of the Health 
and Safety Act. They were fined £20,000. 

Christopher Shute’s sister, Anne 
Grundy, said after the hearing, “We were 
very angry that the serious charges were 
dropped as soon as Ford and the others 
pleaded guilty to the lesser charges. 

“The evidence has not been heard and 
justice has not been done. We are now 
pressing for a full inquest to find out why 
Christopher died.” 

Christopher Shute’s family have joined 
a growing list of grieving relatives who see 
corporations getting away with murder. 

Labour promised in its 1997 election 


manifesto to bring laws making it easier to 
hold companies accountable for deaths at 
work. 

The families of those killed and the 
unions have been campaigning for legis- 
lation to make prosecutions easier. 

Last month, David Blunkett announced 
new legislation—but the proposals have 
been framed to please big firms. 

Bosses found guilty of corporate killing 
will not go to prison or even be disquali- 
fied as directors. 

Glyn Oliver, a member of Southampton 
Trades Council, told Socialist Worker, 
“This death is an utter disgrace. 

“Tt is like going back to the Dickensian 
era when workers were carelessly killed 
and crushed for profit. 

“A close friend of mine worked in that 


paint plant. Last year he died of cancer 


which he always claimed was caused by 
the chemicals they worked with. They 
were always on at management to put in 
ventilation, but nothing happened.” 
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| hate them— 


Clarke plans more 


week. 
It is not only in the areas 
populated by the minority Sunni 


Muslim population that hostility to 


the occupation is growing. 
Among other protests, over 


10,000 people took to the streets of 
British-controlled Basra, southern 


Iraq, on Sunday to demand self 

rule. It is lraq’s second city and 

overwhelmingly Shia Muslim. 
British military vehicles were 


stoned during the protest as people 


raised slogans such as, “Answer 
our demands or you will regret it.” 
US troops came under two 
separate grenade attacks in the 
city of Mosul, in Kurdish- 
controlled northern Iraq. 
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THE RELENTLESS testing of 
school pupils is coming under 
increasing fire from teachers 
and parents. 

But as anger grows against 
the tests, education secretary 
Charles Clarke has announced 
that even more will be inflicted 
on school students. 

Clarke is demanding that 
pupils are tested in all subjects 
at the age of 14 so they can 


PALESTINE 


decide which subjects to drop 
at GCSE level. 

He wants to introduce a 
certificate for 14 years olds, 
adding even more pressure to 
the deeply hated testing regime. 

School pupils already face 
up to 105 tests in their school 
careers. 

The NUT teachers’ union 
said, “The idea of extending a 
flawed testing system across 


the national curriculum for 14 
year olds is accountability 
gone mad.” 

The union said the 
proposals would increase 
teachers’ workloads while 
doing nothing to help pupils. 

The head of the National 
Association of Head Teachers 
said tests at 14 would mean “an 
unacceptable increase in the 
amount of testing and 


Murder to bury peace talks 


ISRAELI PEACE activists 
say Ariel Sharon ordered the 
assassination of a leader of 
the Palestinian group Hamas 
in order to “bury” any 
chance of peace. 

The Gush Shalom group 
says the attempted 
assassination of Dr Abdel 
Azziz Rantisi on Tuesday of 
last week was designed “to 
destroy Palestinian prime 
minister Abu Mazen and 
prevent a planned truce”. 

All “in order to save the 
settlements, continue the 
occupation and prevent the 
establishment of the state of 


Palestine’. 

Adam Keller, a 
spokesperson for Gush 
Shalom, said: 

“After assassinations had 
this same result so many 
times before, one need not 
be a brilliant strategist, or 
have access to confidential 
files, to accurately predict 
the results of sending 
helicopter gunships to Gaza 
to assassinate the well- 
known Hamas 
spokesperson. 

“Prime minister Sharon 
certainly knew exactly what 
he was doing. 


“Many potentially 
positive developments in the 
past two years were foiled by 
a judicious use of 
assassination.” 

The attack wounded Dr 
Rantisi and killed two 
passers-by. 

That led to a suicide 
bomber hitting back the 
following day in Jerusalem, 
killing 16 people. 

Less than 24 hours later, 
an Israeli helicopter strike in 
Gaza killed seven people, 
including a senior Hamas 
leader, his wife and their one 
year old daughter. 


examinations at the precise 
moment when they should be 
reduced”. 

Conference against SATs for 
parents, teachers, governors 
and students 
Saturday 28 J une, 11.30am- 
3.30pm, South Camden 
Community School, London. For 
details phone 01727 835 554, 
or e-mail secretary@ 
hertfordshire.nut.org.uk 


Stop the 
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Will college 
cost£6,000? 


IF YOU think college fees are terrible 
now, look what could be in store. 

The government says it wants to cap 
top-up fees at £3,000. But the retiring 
vice chancellor of Cambridge University, 
Alec Broers, has called for the cap to be 
raised to £6,000. 

Broers’s great claim to fame is the 
huge corporate partnership deals he has 
made with Microsoft, Unilever and BP 
while at Cambridge. 


Rubbish trains, 
glittering pay 


ONE IN five trains run late—despite a 
multimillion pound cash injection from 
the government, according to the 
Strategic Rail Authority. 

Meanwhile senior executives at 
Network Rail, the “not for profit” company 
setup after the collapse of Railtrack, are 
set to share a bonus pool of £2.7 million 
this year. This is more than they would 
have gotin the days of pure privatisation. 

Jarvis, the engineering giant 
responsible for the track at the Potters 
Bar rail crash, has seen its profits soar to 
£62.7 million. 

Last month the Health and Safety 
Executive found that poorly maintained 
track was the likeliest cause of the crash 
that killed seven people. 


Getbacktoa 
broken Iraq 


NEW LABOUR wants to start sending 
lraqi refugees in Britain back to the 
wartorn country, claiming itis “now safe 
for many lraqis to return to”. 

If they don’t volunteer to go, New 
Labour is planning to start forcing them 
out later this year. 

A 25 year old Iraqi woman in 
Portsmouth is a recent victim of the 
witch-hunt against refugees. A gang 
attacked her home last month, smashing 
the windows with baseball bats. 

She has been in Britain for nine years 
andis studying at Portsmouth University. 

Muhammed Badruz Zaman from the 
local Stop the War Coalition told Socialist 
Worker, “There is alot of press hatred, 
anda very small percentage of people 
see that and turn to abuse or attacks.” 


We wish you 
weren't here 


AROUND 160 workers have been 
callously sacked without pay while they 
were on holiday. 

The workers were employed by Peter 
Miles Engineering Company of Leigh in 
Lancashire. On 21 May they were told 
their wages were safe. Two days later they 
heard their pay would be a few days late. 

A sacked worker said, “As we finished 
that day for the holiday some staff were 
asked in to complete urgent orders. Our 
union rep was told we could collect our 
belongings and it was confirmed none of 
the staff would receive wages.” 
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Blair gets weaker 


and more vicious 


WHAT A debacle. 

Tony Blair’s disastrous cabinet 
reshuffle was supposed to help 
strengthen his government's purpose 
and resolve. 

It has had the exact opposite effect. 

N ow anumber of key Blairites like 
Alan Milburn have joined the ever ex- 
panding ranks of ex-ministers on the 
back benches. 

The Labour leader was once 
famed for his slick communication 
skills and media techniques. 

W ho would have thought he 
would suffer the humiliation of 
being dragged in front of the Com- 
mons and forced to explain his 
constitutional changes? 

It is no longer just socialists and left 
wingers who are saying Blair’s days 
are numbered. 

Political commentators from 
across the board think so too. 

Sunday Telegraph columnist Peter 
O borne wrote, “Blair is diminished. 
As one of his closest supporters 
said, ‘This is the reshuffle of a fag-end 


mn 


government’. 


War destroyed trust 
This isn’t some accidental loss of 
touch by the government. 

Blair’s determination to back 
George Bush's war on Iraq destroyed 
any claim that Blair had on people's 
trust. 

This was proved beyond any 
doubt when two million people 
turned out to march against the war 
on 15 February. 

The outrage against the war crys- 
tallised the feeling over privatisation, 
low pay, inequality and other issues. 

Blair was once the Labour Party's 
golden boy, at home with cool pop 
stars and media moguls. Everything he 
touched seemed to be a success. 

Now Blair resembles no one as 
much as John Major. 

Major was the despised Tory 
leader who lumbered on from crisis 
to crisis before he was finally booted 
out of office. 

And, like John Major, Blair gets nas- 
tier the weaker his grip on office be- 
comes. Major preached to us about 
going “back to basics”. 

Blair bleats on about the need to 
push ahead with “reform” of the 
public services. 


THE MOVEMENT THAT BROKE THE BACK OF BLAIRISM 
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The anti-war marches signalled that millions of people had lost faith in Tony Blair 


In a major speech on Tuesday he 
had the cheek to compare his pri- 
vatising government with the Labour 
government of 1945. That was the 
government that set up key parts of 
the welfare state. 

Blair says that if he stops pushin 
ahead with his agenda the Tories wil 
be able to claw their way back into 
office. 

But the truth is that unless we stop 
Labour's attacks on ordinary people, 
even the shambolic Tory leadership 


Nothing modern about prison 


BENEATH THE guff about mod- 
ernising the constitution lurks home 
secretary David Blunkett. 

He, apparently, was the driving force 
behind the sacking of the Lord C hancel- 
lor, Blair’s pal Lord Irvine. No tears for 
the pampered Irvine or over the aboli- 
tion of his pompous position. 

But Blunkett is fighting a battle with 
top judges in order to bring in policies 
taken straight from editorials in the Sun. 

He wants to increase prison sen- 
tences and move towards the US model. 
The US now jails more people, as a per- 
centage of its population and as a total, 
than any other country in the world. 

The prison population is already at 
record levels in Britain. It reached 73,379 
last week and is rising by 150 every week. 

Every serious study shows the only 
thing prison does well is to make those 
convicted of minor offences more likely 


to commit major ones. 

Blunkett is hiding his lock’em up cru- 
sade behind the small number of high 
profile murders. 

But his plan to impose “minimum 
sentences” will include child offenders 
and will have a knock-on effect on far less 
serious crimes than murder. 

The Prison Reform Trust warns it will 
mean prison numbers rising by an extra 
14,000 within a decade. 

No one who is serious about democ- 
racy can believe that the most just 

m is to have a bunch of unaccount- 
, unelected, largely ruling class judges 
handing out sentences. 

Blunkett, however, is not about ex- 
tending democracy. 

He wants judges to be even less likely 
to overturn injustices, be sceptical of 
police claims, or embarrass ministers 
who ignore laws set by parliament. 


could benefit from the disillusion with 
Labour. 

At union conference after union 
conference there has been a mood 
to fight over pay, pensions and 
privatisation. 


Unions must fight 

Unison union leader Dave Prentis 
this week warned at the union's con- 
ference that his members would 
strike if the government failed to fund 
education and council workers’ pay. 
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But the longer we wait, the more 
people have their lives torn apart by 
Labour policies. 

Union leaders must turn their 
words, and their members’ anger, 
into action. 

We cannot afford any more de- 
feats like the sell out inflicted on the 
firefighters. 

The firefighters showed they were 
prepared to fight. 

And many other trade unionists 
up and down the country showed 
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they were prepared to back them. 
But the firefighters’ union leadership 
was not prepared for all-out con- 
frontation with the government. 

Their dispute shows that if trade 
union leaders stop workers using 
their full strength against the gov- 
ernment things don’t just stand still— 
the government takes its bitter 
revenge. 

W orkers have the power to beat 
back this weak, vicious government. 

They have to be allowed to use it. 
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Rapidly runnin 
mes nes Meet : 


“BLAIR’S REFORMING reshuffle,” read the 
Guardian’s headline on Friday last week. How 


naive can you get? 


In the first place, the post of Lord Chancellor is un- 
oubtedly an outdated hangover from an earlier era. 


All the same, it has 
become clear since the 
reshuffle that Derry Irvine 
was sacked by his old friend 
Tony Blair because David 
Blunkett saw him as an ob- 
stacle to his plans to force the 
judges to send yet more 
people to Britain’s already 
overcrowded prisons. 

Despite all the fuss about 
the new Department of Con- 
stitutional Affairs, control 
over criminal justice remains 
in the hands of the deeply re- 
actionary Home Office. 

In charge of the new de- 
partment is yet another un- 
elected Blair crony, Lord 
Falconer, who Blunkett 
pushed for the job. 

Secondly, the real story 
of the reshuffle is Blair’s in- 
creasing weakness. 

He couldn’t overcome 
Blunkett’s opposition to the 
creation of a ministry of jus- 
tice or Jack Straw’s resis- 
tance to the appointment of a 
cabinet-level minister for 
Europe. 

Observer columnist 
Andrew Rawnsley, normally 
sympathetic to Blair, com- 
mented, “Rather than having 
his colleagues at his mercy, 
he increasingly looks like a 
prime minister at the mercy 
of his colleagues.” 

The most obvious exam- 
ple of this is Blair’s failure to 
persuade Alan Milburn to 
stay on as health secretary. 

Back in 1997, Milburn, 
along with Peter Mandelson 
and Stephen Byers, formed a 
“shock troop battalion” of 
ultra-Blairite MPs holding, 
like Blair himself, safe seats 
in the north east, stronghold 
of the old right wing Labour 
machine. 


Hurts 


Mandelson long ago dis- 
appeared amid a cloud of 
scandal. Byers was forced out 
after a disastrous tenure at the 
Department of Transport. 

Interestingly, since his 
return to the backbenches 
Byers has distanced himself 
from Blairite orthodoxy. The 
man who led the British dele- 
gation to the notorious 1999 
World Trade Organisation 
summit in Seattle now accepts 
that free trade hurts the poor. 

That left Milburn aggres- 
sively to drive through the 
free market agenda in the 
NHS. But now—after wag- 
ing a bruising battle for 
foundation hospitals—he’s 
gone too. 

It doesn’t really matter 
whether or not we believe 
Milburn’s touching effusions 
about spending more time 
with his family. What matters 
is his departure, which leaves 
Blair increasingly isolated. 

Blair is now heavily reliant 
for his senior ministers on fig- 
ures such as Charles Clarke, 
Patricia Hewitt and John Reid, 
many of them veterans of the 
student left who owe their rise 
in the Labour Party not to him, 
but to Neil Kinnock. 

Then there is Gordon 
Brown, who seems more 
powerful than ever. Ignore 
the froth about Milburn’s 
love of his family and look at 
the facts. Milburn clashed 
with Brown over foundation 
hospitals, and now he’s gone. 

The key date we need to 
keep in mind here is 18 
March, when the House of 


ALEX 
CALLINICOS 
looks at the 
problems facing 
Blair after his 
shambolic 
“reshuffle” 


Commons voted for war on 
Iraq. 

It’s quite probable that a 
majority of Labour MPs 
would have voted against 
Blair had Brown not worked 
hard to swing enough gullible 
backbenchers into the pro- 
war camp. 

This is not to speak of 
Clare Short, who now goes 
round announcing with an air 
of surprised discovery what 
was in fact well known back 
in March. 

So Blair owes Brown. 
More than that, he wants to 
take Britain into the euro. He 
hasn’t a hope in hell of win- 
ning a referendum on the euro 
without Brown’s support. 


Bound 


Meanwhile, Brown wants 
Blair’s backing to succeed 
him as prime minister. So, 
however much they may hate 
and brief against each other, 
the two are still bound to- 
gether, the odd dysfunctional 
couple that dominates this 
government. 

Where does this leave 
Blair? Andy McSmith, a 
shrewd observer of the 
Labour Party, commented in 
the Independent on Sunday, 
“The prime minister may 
now be holed below the wa- 
terline, because in the British 
political system, any head of 
government, however domi- 
nant, has to have a secure 
base in parliament. 

“Mr Blair’s parliamen- 
tary base is slowly, inex- 
orably slipping away, and it 
is hard to see how he can 
repair it.” 

We should remember 
Margaret Thatcher. Like 
Blair, she trod the world 
stage commandingly, and 
enjoyed large majorities in 
the House of Commons. 

Then, all of a sudden, 
bereft of support on the back- 
benches and in the cabinet, 
she was gone. 

The poll tax brought down 
Thatcher. Ultimately it will be 
Iraq that gets Blair. Already 
he has been exposed as lying 
and bullying his way into an 
unjust war that is still far from 
won. Sooner or later his 
crimes will seek him out. 
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inside the system 


IN THE FRAME 
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Coccccccccccccccccccoce 


HE IS Tony Blair’s 
ex-flatmate. 

He failed to be 
selected as a 
1H elo] UT mer-Vavel(or-l() 
because his kids go 
to public schools. 

He was appointed 
tsar of the disastrous 
Millennium Dome 
late Mals-lahvmar-(e me) 
resign. 

Now this 
eT aT=)(=Ye1 (=e M(o) com oma] 
charge of 
modernising the 
British constitution. 


Those lovely 
rural rich people 


“WE ARE being treated 
like medieval peasants,” 
said the wife of a 
gamekeeper last week. 

Mrs Nudds went on, 
“Our lives have become a 
nightmare. 

“We have become the 
victims of a feudal 
system.” 

Gamekeeper 
Christopher Nudds was 
injured at work when he 
fell from a rotten ladder. 

Nudds’ employer, 
Henry Birkbeck, was 
fined £5,000 for failing 
to ensure his employees’ 
safety. 

Nudds is unable to 
work and has not yet 
received a penny in 
compensation. 

Now Nudds has been 
sacked and they will be 
kicked out of their home, 
a tied cottage on the 
Birkbeck estate. 


Should the FT 
now print in blue? 


PINK IS now perkier, 
says the Financial 
Times’s latest ad. 

But red faced might 
be a better colour for 
executives at the paper. 

Their new 
correspondent in the 
Venezuelan capital, 
Caracas, is Francisco 
Toro. 

Toro was forced to 
resign from the New 
York Times just six 
months ago because of 
his self acknowledged 
right wing bias. 


Protest allowed: 
but only in a box 


IF YOU want to protest, 
don’t go to Sefton 
council’s patch on 
Merseyside. 

The council have 
drawn a five metre 
square box ona 
pavement and stuck a 
sign up next to it saying, 
“This area is designated 
for public protest”. 

The move is aimed at 
demonstrations against 
conditions in a zoo. 


Foreign terrorist Is 
now living among us 


IMAGINE THE outcry if the 
Home Office gave resi- 
dency to a Muslim politi- 
cal activist wanted by 
Interpol in connection with 
the murder of a policeman. 

Imagine if that person was 
found living in luxury and work- 
ing with children. 

Now imagine if that person 
was a racist member of South 
Africa’s fascist Afrikaner Resis- 
tance Movement (AWB), which 
used extreme violence to oppose 
black majority rule. 

When such a man was given 
leave to stay in Britain there 
were no lurid headlines. The 
“outcry” was limited to a story 
on page 24 of the Mail on 
Sunday. 

The man in question, 
Leonard Veenendaal, was found 
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Terre Blanche 


ina £175,000 home in Wisbech, 
Cambridgeshire, where he 
coaches the town’s under-13s 
rugby team. 

During the apartheid years, 
he was a bodyguard to South 
African Nazi leader Eugene 


Terre Blanche. Terre Blanche 
called Veenendaal “my little fa- 
natic” because he was so ex- 
treme and violent. 

Veenendaal supported the 
fantasy of a Boer homeland 
achieved by driving out the 
black population. 

He led a right wing military 
organisation called Kontra 435 
which was behind an attack on a 
UN base in 1989. He is also al- 
leged to have been part of a later 
bombing campaign. 

The AWB hoped its violence 
would preserve white minority 
rule and stop Nelson Mandela 
becoming president. 

When reporters tried to 
question Veenendaal about his 
past he replied, “You’re going 
to find yourself in a negative 
position.” 


Another tragedy at Styal 


HAYLEY WILLIAMS was 
found dead in prison just 24 
hours after her defence so- 
licitor told a court that she 
could not cope with a prison 
sentence. 

Williams, who was 41, had 
drug problems and was con- 
victed of burglary. 

She feared she would be 
bullied in prison. But de- 
spite her fears and the ar- 
guments by her solicitor, 
she was denied bail. Hours 
later she was found hang- 
ing in her cell. 


FIGURE IT OUT 


C 


trade unionists were 
assassinated or 
“disappeared” as a 
result of their 
activities in Colombia 
last year. 

Not a single person 
was successfully 
prosecuted for this 
appalling toll of 
murder. 


Her death brings the 
number of suicides at Styal 
women’s prison to five in just 
ten months. 

Just two months ago 24 
year old Jolene Willis was 
found dead in her cell. She 
had been sentenced to four 
months in prison for theft. 

The prison, which houses 
women on remand as well as 
those convicted, is chroni- 
cally overcrowded and 
under-resourced. 

Claire McCarthy, policy 
and campaigns officer at 


the Howard League for 
Penal Reform, said, “There 
should be an independent 
inquiry, not just into the in- 
dividual deaths, but into 
Styal generally—and what 
is going on there. 

“When there is a massive 
spate of deaths, you have to 
start asking questions.” 

David Blunkett’s proposed 
bill on criminal justice will 
mean thousands more vul- 
nerable people with drug and 
mental health problems being 
left to rot in Britain’s jails. 


Turncoat towers 


SHAUN “EVEN my butler 
has a butler” Woodward has 
just added a few million to 
his fortune. The ex-Tory MP 
joined New Labour in 1999. 

He was then parachuted in 
to the St Helens constituency. 

Woodward has just 
flogged his London 


My dog is 
US GOVERNMENT officials 
should have smelt a rat 
when a dog trainer claimed 
his super sniffer dogs could 
identify the drugs and 
explosives they smelt by 
pointing to plastic letters. 

The clever canines were 


townhouse for £6.5 million. 

Woodward and his 
millionaire wife own four flats 
in London, a £3.2 million 
penthouse, an £8 million 
country mansion, anda 
retreat in Mustique. 

He rarely visits the house in 
his St Helens constituency. 


no dope 


immediately put to work 
guarding top US facilities. 

But when suspicious 
detectives drove vehicles 
packed with explosives to 
buildings under guard, the 
dogs didn’t so much as 
whimper. 


df 


WHO SAYS? 


“In the event, of 
course, no one 
needed to use 
WMD protection 
and there is now 
a huge amount of 
scepticism about 
the whole issue 
among the 
forces.” 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 
OFFICIAL 


“They’re shooting 
themselves in the 
foot if they are 
still standing by 
this document.” 
IBRAHIM AL MARASHI 
PhD student 

on news that Blair's 
dodgy dossier (that was 
lifted from his essay) is 
still on the Downing 
Street website. 


“They are not 
mobile germ 
warfare 
laboratories. You 
could not use 
them for making 
biological 
weapons. They do 
not even look like 
them. They are 
exactly what the 
Iraqis said they 
were— facilities 
for the production 
of hydrogen gas 
to fill balloons.” 
BRITISH BIOLOGICAL 
WEAPONS EXPERT 


on the two “suspect” 
Iraqi trucks 


“This, 
astonishingly, 
puts him in the 
Same Camp as 
bleeding-heart 
liberals and 
radical anti- 
globalisers.” 
FINANCIAL TIMES 
throws a fit at calls 
from US hawk Richard 


Perle to cancel Iraq's 
debt 


“Iraq's leading 
creditors are the 
Gulf states, 
Russia, J apan. 
The bigger the 
cut in debt the 
more they will be 
punished. Mr 
Perle is dressing 
up US self 
interest in the 
garb of 
morality.” 
Fl AL TI 


Do you have a story 
for Inside the System? 
Send it to Inside the 
System, Socialist Worker, 
PO Box 82, London E3 
3LH. All readers who 
send in a story that is 
printed are put into a 
monthly raffle for a book. 


The reality of working life in Britain 


‘What has changed 
in the last 100 years?’ 


STOKE POTTERIES CLOSURES 
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Workers at Wedgwood’s Alexandra facto 


oo 


ry after hearing that their jobs will be axed 


pete 
Picture: The Sentinel, Stoke 


‘We're reeling from this Kick in teeth’ 


“WE ARE just reeling. We didn’t 
expect that. It was a real kick in the 
teeth. Nobody could work after- 
wards. Everyone was dumbstruck.” 

That is how Norman Baddely 
reacted to the huge blow that has 
hit the Staffordshire city of Stoke- 
on-Trent. 

Norman works at the Eagle pot- 
tery factory in the town, as do his 
wife and son. 

On Wednesday of last week the 
firm’s bosses, Waterford Wedg- 
wood, announced it was closing 
the Eagle and Alexandra factories, 
throwing 1,058 people out of 
work. 

The Stoke area is still known as 
“the Potteries” because of the long 
history of pottery firms dominat- 
ing local employment. 

Over the last decade waves of 
redundancies and closures have 
devastated the area, leaving the 
name virtually meaningless. 

Paul Kelly, whose wife works 
for Waterford Wedgwood, told So- 
cialist Worker, “Some workers 
heard the news on the radio before 


they were told at the factory. 

“They don’t know what they’ re 
going to do now. It’s all going to 
be warehouses round here.” 

This is the third swathe of re- 
dundancies Waterford Wedgwood 
has forced through in recent years. 
It sacked 1,400 workers in 2001 
and others in 1998. 

Developers were already 
making bids to take over the fac- 
tories at the end of last week. 
Bosses want to move production 
to China. 

Waterford Wedgwood will con- 
tinue to employ 2,400 people at 


‘Pottery boss 
Tony O'Reilly 
has a personal 
fortune of 
£1.3 billion’ 


the Barlaston factory in Stoke but 
many workers feel under threat. 

“People feel cheated,” said 
Adrian Ashman, who works at the 
Barlaston factory. “We were told 
the work would stay in the UK. 

“This is a big loss. Everything’s 
been run down. All of the potteries 
will be gone soon. Waterford 
Wedgwood said the Barlaston fac- 
tory is safe for now, but I think it 
will be gone in ten years.” 

“There’s nothing left round 
Stoke-on-Trent,” said a woman 
who also works at Barlaston. 

“The pits have gone. Royal 
Doulton’s closed last Christmas. 
Whole families work at the Eagle 
and Alexandra factories so it’s not 
just one person who’s going to lose 
their job or house.” 

“The big redundancies in the 
Potteries started around ten years 
ago,” says Stewart Crehan from 
Stoke. “Since then it’s been con- 
stant. There’s always something in 
the news about closures. 

“The closure of Eagle and 
Alexandra is unprecedented. People 


feel that Stoke is going to turn into 
a ghost town. All the new jobs seem 
to be in call centres. 

“This is going to affect people 
who’ve spent ten, 20, 30 years 
working for Waterford Wedgwood. 
How are men in their 50s going to 
be retrained?” 

The company claims it has to 
throw people on the dole because 
the business is “unsustainable”. 

But it made £5.2 million profits 
last year. The man with the most 
shares in the company is Sir Tony 
O’Reilly. He is also chairman of 
the Independent News and Media 
group and has a personal fortune 
of £1.3 billion. 

Disgracefully the government 
has said nothing about the job 
losses. 

Hundreds of people signed a pe- 
tition against the closures in Stoke 
town centre on Saturday. As areas 
like Stoke are devastated, trade 
unions need to start leading a fight. 

That would also help to mar- 
ginalise the Nazi BNP, which won 
a council seat in Stoke in May. 
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Almost 100 years ago the socialist author 
Robert Tressell wrote a novel, The Ragged 
Trousered Philanthropists, which powerfully 
described the exploitation of workers. 
Healthcare assistant Phil Reilly compares 
his own experience today working in a 
hospital on the Wirral in Merseyside. 


THE YEAR is 2003. I work in 
the NHS and I find myself 
relating more each day with the 
character Frank Owen (the 
house painter) from The 
Ragged Trousered 
Philanthropists. 

Can anyone explain to me 
why I work in a hospital with a 
three-star rating, yet seriously 
ill patients or, as the hospital 
prefers to call them, “clients” 
are expected to be happy with 
lying in soiled linen? 

The hospital has to wait for 
the clean linen to be delivered 
and distributed amongst the 
wards, as linen washed by an 
outside private firm out of the 
local area is a cheaper option. 

Can anyone explain why it’s 
acceptable for “clients” or, as I 
prefer to call them, “patients” to 
be left half-naked while staff 
wait for clean nightwear to be 
delivered to the wards along 
with the clean linen? 

Please tell me ’m 
overreacting, but I was 
frustrated and angry to find 
myself in a situation last year 
that I found most upsetting. 

Seriously ill people are mostly 
rushed into hospital and do not 
usually have the opportunity to 
pack toiletries. 

It’s the hospital’s 
responsibility to provide 
adequate soap, wipes and towels 
so they can wash whilst they 
have their own toiletries 
brought in. Of course not 
everyone can afford these 
luxuries (homeless or poor). 

Sadly this is not always the 
case, as I found last September. 
After being rushed into hospital 
and not having their own 
toiletries, a patient needed to be 
bed-bathed, especially as the 
patient was incontinent. 

I found that not only were 
there no wipes to wash with, but 
there were no gloves either. 

I decided to do the almost daily 
routine of walking from ward to 
ward to find the essentials, only to 
find that the other wards were in 
the same situation. 

Wards were reduced to 
washing patients with wipes that 
were normally used for walls and 


Economics of 


the Madhouse 
by Chris Harman 


£3.50 from Bookmarks— 
phone 020 7637 1848 or go 
to www.bookmarks.uk.com 


floors. One ward was even using 
incontinence knickers for wipes. 

This was in the same month 
the hospital was rewarded with 
three stars. How was this 
possible? 

I consider the management of 
this hospital (Wirral Hospital 
Trust) to be extremely 
superficial. 

A new revolving door on the 
main entrance (costing over £1 
million) and beds with phones, 
TVs and internet access are seen 
as important moves within the 
hospital, but simple gloves, 
wipes and linen are not. 

Talk about sell the sizzle, not 
the sausage! 

If the living conditions of the 
patients isn’t bad enough, then 
the poor staff surely need your 
pity. 

Since the trust contracts 
came into force in the early 
1990s, staff have been expected 
to work alongside one another 
on different pay scales, and 
expected to work nights and 
weekends for no extra pay. 

In fact, we have only just 
started to receive bank holiday 
money. 

For example I recently 
worked: 

Saturday night: 21.00 - 07.45 
Sunday night: 21.00 - 07.45 
Monday late: 16.00 - 21.30 

(I was meant to come to work at 
14.30, but I took it upon myself to 
wait until four o'clock.) 

Tuesday early: 07.30 - 15.30 
Wednesday early: 07.30 - 15.30 
Thursday early: 07.30 - 15.30 

Thad no extra pay, nor did I 
receive much sleep. So much for 
the caring profession! 

Back to Frank Owen. I’m 
scared and frustrated by 
colleagues’ lack of concern for 
these problems raised and have 
in fact started to see them as the 
norm. 

Ihave actually heard people 
saying such pathetic excuses as 
“Tt’s not for the likes of us.” 
Who are they to be so much 
better than us? 

I’m truly sorry for my 
lengthy ramble, but I just 
needed to let off steam to 
someone that cares! 


FLOMOMICs 
| MADHOUSE. 
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Our own 
palaces 


E HAVE all read the 
lethora of articles detailing 
he obscene use of money 
pent by Saddam Hussein on 
xtravagant palaces and other 
rnate buildings. 

Our politicians tell us that 
uch money would have been 
ar better spent looking after 
nd caring for the Iraqi 
eople. I agree totally. 

However, I would like to 
oint out that the same thing 
ctually happens in this 
emocratic “decent” society. 
woexamples are the 

illennium Dome (original 
stimate: £399 million, actual 
ost: £1 billion), and the 
cottish Parliament building 
original estimate: £40 million, 
urrent cost: £375 million). 

To think that we are told 
hat there’s no money to give 
iligent professionals such as 
irefighters and nursery 
urses a living wage! 

L Thomson 
Fife 


Poles all 
for EU? 


HE RECENT yes vote in 
oland on joining the 
uropean Union was backed 
y an unholy alliance of the 
ope and all the main political 
arties, including the 
ommunist Party. 

The opposition to joining 
he EU was led by the far right 
nd small farmers’ party, and 

ffered empty nationalist 
hetoric. 

However, despite the vote, 
here is little real enthusiasm 
or EU membership. 

Unemployment is 18 

ercent and the government is 
ushing through a programme 
f economic restructuring and 
rivatisation. 

Among young voters the 
upport for the yes vote was 

0 percent less than average. 

AnEU spokesperson said 
his showed the young are “in 
tep with their peers in the 

est who are concerned 
bout globalisation”. 
Peter Gee 
West London 


'm upbeat after 
CWU conference 


AS A delegate to the CWU 
annual conference | came 
away feeling decidedly 
upbeat. 

Having seen off John 
Keggie’s divisive Blairite 
agenda, the industrial 
conference displayed a 
renewed militancy. 

Many speakers stressed 
the need for the union to put 
the internal divisions of the 
recent past behind us and 
unite for the struggles to 
come. 

For me, this desire 
coalesced around the 
passing of the motion on pay. 
This bought the controversial 
stand on London weighting 
back from a regional fight, to 
one the whole union 
membership can unite 
around. 

On the political front there 
was also much 
encouragement to be had. 


Why they want us to 
keep taking the pills 


THE BANNING of the anti-depressant 
drug Seroxat for people under the age 
of 18 highlights how multinational 
drug companies and their New Labour 
friends are putting profit before 
people’s health. 

The ban was introduced after 
evidence released from the 1990s 
showed that children were twice as 
likely to experience mood changes and 
have urges to harm or kill themselves 
after taking the drug. 

GlaxoSmithKline (GSK), the 
company that produces Seroxat, had 
known about this research but pushed 
ahead with an aggressive marketing 
campaign. 

This has seen Seroxat become the 
most prescribed anti-depressant in 
Britain, with over 4 million 
prescriptions a year. GSK has netted 
huge profits as a result. 

Depression is estimated to affect six 
million people a year in Britain and 
contributes to a minimum of 5,000 
suicides, making it one of the top ten 
killers. 

In young men suicide is the fourth 
most common cause of death. Drugs 
are the main form of treatment, costing 
less than the more labour intensive 
talking treatments. 

Tackling the social causes of 
depression would mean paying decent 
wages, benefits and pensions, 
providing affordable housing, and 
tolerable hours and meaningful work. 

For children it would mean an 
education system not based on 
selection that brands children 
failures. 

It would also mean providing more 
community support and ending the 
chronic bed and staff shortage in 
mental health services. 

Instead Blair has appointed two 
GSK shareholders to review the safety 
of Seroxat. 

At the same time he is pushing 
ahead with plans to recreate the 
disaster of rail privatisation in the 
NHS, and to lock away more people 
suffering mental health problems. 
lan McKendrick 
mental health worker, Oxford 


@IN SPITE of all the bad publicity over 
Seroxat, GlaxoSmithKline were hoping 


Whilst delegates are not yet 
ready to open up the political 
fund, there was clear red 
water between the 
conference and New Labour. 

It was also great to see the 
conference pass motions in 
support of the FBU and 
George Galloway. 

Another conference 
success was the rank and file 
paper, Post Worker. It was 
clear that conference 
delegates held the paper in 
high regard. 

The two biggest fringe 
meetings were organised by 
Post Worker. One was with 
George Galloway. He 
remarked that this was the 
largest and best union fringe 
meeting that he had so far 
attended. 

Now we need to organise 
for important battles ahead. 
Fran Choules 
Exeter 


| HAVE just returned from 
Marseille in France. 

| was impressed by the 
determination shown by the 
French workers in their 
resistance to the 
government's attacks on 
their pensions and on public 
services. 

The anger and level of 
solidarity shown by the 
240,000 demonstrators who 
marched in Marseille on the 
3 June was inspiring. 

Workers are holding daily 
assemblies at the old port, 
in a carnival atmosphere, 
bringing together strikers 
from many different 
industries. 

Many people are no 
longer comparing this 
struggle to that of 1995 but 
to the great upsurge in 
strikes and political action 


to open up alucrative new market by 
pushing the drug on children. 

Many people do find anti- 
depressants helpful, and people 
should not stop prescribed 
medication without the advice of 
their doctor. 

But their benefits have been 
exaggerated and placebos have been 
shown to work nearly as well in some 
drug trials. 

There is no clear evidence to show 
that mental illnesses such as 
depression have biological causes like 
physical illnesses. 


French strikes 
like a carnival 


of 1968. 


easier. 
Rob Hardy 
Leeds 


Of course nobody can be 
certain about future 
developments and how the 
trade union leaders will act. 

The government is trying 
to divide and weaken the 
movement. But many 
workers have not been 
taken in and are standing 
firm. Some have been 
striking for weeks. 

The French workers are 
fighting back against the 
same neo-liberal attacks 
that are facing us all, and 
they need our support. 

Let's send messages of 
support, and raise solidarity 
in our union branches. Their 
victory will make resisting the 
attacks over here that much 


This is in spite of years of research, 
much of which has been sponsored by 
the drug companies. 

They want more and more of us to 
believe that our distress, and even our 
children’s distress is asymptom of an 
illness that can be treated with 
medication. 

Tackling the real causes of human 
unhappiness starts with understanding 
the system that feeds the fat cats of 
companies like Glaxo. 

John Cooper 
community mental health nurse, 
Birmingham 


Elderly 
evicted 


| AM writing to express my 
outrage at the way elderly 
people are being treated 
under this Conservative 
Labour government. 

Across Britain there are 
over 400 old people’s homes 
which are currently 
threatened with closure 
and/or privatisation. 

That puts the livelihoods 
of 15,000 elderly people at 
risk. 

Frail elderly people who 
are moved or who fear for 
the future are more likely to 
suffer an earlier death. 

How can any Labour 
politician live with 
themselves when the elderly 
suffer? 

No amount of spin- 
doctoring can cover up this 
heartlessness. 

Janice Tilbrook 
North London 


Picture: Socialist Worker 


YOUR VIEW 


Geneva became 
a police-run city 


THE immediate aftermath 
of the anti-G8 protests in 
Geneva will have a lasting 
effect on the city. 

In the days following 
the main demonstrations 
the police clamped down 
with real ferocity after 
they had been criticised 
for being “too soft” on the 
“Black Bloc”. 

The problem for the 
authorities is that the 
clampdown hit local 
people harder than 
anyone else. 

| saw a group of young 
skaters jumped on by 
plain clothes police and 


Geneva: spirit of revolt 


roughly searched. Over 
1,000 people were 
watching. 

Streets were blockaded, 
demonsirations corralled, 
and Geneva became a 
police-run city. 

Resentment from local 
people ran high. One 
local told me that Geneva 
“has had the kick up the 
butt that it needed”. 
Young people have been 
speedily politicised. 

Guy Taylor 
Globalise Resistance 


Don’t fall forlies 
about Black Bloc 


HAVING READ Socialist 
Worker’s report on the 
Evian protests, | feel | have 
to set the record straight. 

The riot in Geneva after 
the demonstration was 
not started by people 
provoking the police. 

It was started, just as it 
was in Genoa, by police 
attacking protesters from 
NGOs, Christian and 
environmental groups. 

The rioting that 
continued through the 
night was ordinary 
citizens from Geneva, 
most of whom had not 
been on the protests. 

Please don’t fall for the 
propaganda of the right 
again. We can argue in 
private about the tactics 
various groups are using, 
but to criticise fellow 
protesters is both 
damaging and counter- 
productive. 

Antifa (the group vilified 
as the “Black Bloc”) 
blocked their bridge, just 
as Globalise Resistance 
blocked theirs, with great 
discipline and without any 
violence. 

Shaun Dey 
South London 


Well done for 
Blair coverage 


CONGRATULATIONS on 
your hard-hitting 
newspaper and the 
graphic coverage of the 
aftermath of the results of 
the Blair lies. 


We too have been 
demanding action against 
Blair—our front page 
headline in the current 
edition of the 
Westminster Independent 
reads “Arrest Blair”. 

It is reassuring to see 
that another newspaper is 
willing to campaign so 
vigorously on this issue. 
David Hetherington 
editor, Independent Local 
News papers 


Queen must get 
the bleach ready 


BEING ON the dole 
myself, | can’t say that I’m 
too motivated by R 
Tyler’s suggestion 
(Letters, 14 June) that 
those of us who are 
unemployed should do 
the crap jobs ina 
socialist society. 

In a socialist society | 
would hope that plenty of 
resources are put into 
developing technology 
that can alleviate the most 
tedious and miserable 
work and that everyone 
would be able to find 
respect, variety, creativity 
and fulfilment in our work 
for the benefit of us all. 

For the shittiest jobs 
that couldn’t be 
eradicated, | propose that 
they are reserved for the 
royal family, government 
ministers, media barons 
and any other corporate 
fat cats that have attacked 
the poor, cut benefits and 
driven us into dead end 
jobs—which pretty much 
covers all of them. 

My dream job ina 
socialist society would be 
quality control for the 
cleaning of public toilets 
in London. It would give 
me great pleasure to look 
down on the queen and 
John Prescott scrubbing 
the bowls and say 
“missed a bit”. 

Pat Carmody 
by email 


Why no talk of 
Soc Alliance? 


| BROADLY agree with the 
analysis in “What We 
Think” (Socialist Worker, 
7 June). 

However, in correctly 
describing the important 
opportunities for a “viable 
left alternative”, you don’t 
mention the Socialist 


Potential to grow 


Alliance (SA). 

Is this a deliberate 
omission, an oversight, or 
does the significance of 
the SA go without 
saying? 

| believe that the SA 
has the potential to be 
that socialist alternative 
and we are working to 
that end. 

Glyn Robbins 
SA National Executive 
(personal capacity) 


“Knifed in the back” was the sentiment of many at last week’s FBU conference 


Picture: Ray Smith 
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Why aldn't 
firefighters 
get victory? 


FBU members speak out about what went 
wrong with the battle over pay and cuts 


“I KNOW it’s an overused 
phrase, but we’ve been utterly 
sold out.” 

With those words Fergus Rich- 
mond, a firefighter from Ayr, 
summed up the bitterness of Fire 
Brigades Union (FBU) members 
at the end of their pay dispute on 
Thursday of last week. 

“It’s not like our leadership 
threw everything into the fight 
only to find we lost,” he continued. 
“Tt’s that we never took the gloves 
off.” 

There’s no doubting how awful 
the deal is that the FBU leadership 
finally forced delegates at the 
union’s recalled conference to 
accept by about 70 to 30 on a show 
of hands. 

No delegate, whichever way 
they voted, left the conference 
smiling. 

The national deal opens the 
door to local attacks on jobs, con- 
ditions and the fire service. 

Almost the minute it went 
through, the chief officer of 
Merseyside brigade hinted at cuts 
that will slash upwards of 150 
jobs. 

The following day a senior 
manager in Bedfordshire told that 
evening’s watch (shift) at the 
emergency control room that they 
would be merged with the con- 
trols of Cambridgeshire and 
Northamptonshire. 

The control staff would have to 
reapply for their jobs, not on exist- 
ing national conditions, and re- 


Need to organise at grassroots 


“THE BIGGEST lesson out of all 
of this is, don’t trust your national 
leaders and organise separately 
from them at grassroots level,” 
says Manchester firefighter Simon 
Hickman. 

He coordinated the unofficial 
30k website, which became a 
discussion board for rank and file 
firefighters during the dispute. 

That lesson is crucial not only 
for FBU members, but for activists 
across the trade unions. 

“The leadership finally 
succeeded in wearing down the 
members,” says Martin Gallagher 
from the FBU in Lancashire. 

“They had anational machine 
to push their line. We had to 
improvise. 

“T am just sick of trade union 
leaders talking left and acting 
right.” 

Andy Gilchrist was elected 
over two years ago and was hailed 
as part of the “awkward squad” of 
new left wing union leaders. 

He initiated the pay campaign 
at the union’s conference in May 
of last year. But Gilchrist 
signalled the limits of the kind of 
campaign he was prepared to 
fight. 

He got delegates to overturn a 


decision from the previous year to 
open up the union’s political fund 
to back socialist candidates even if 
they were not in the Labour Party. 

He argued the union’s link with 
Labour would secure it influence 
with the government in the 
coming pay battle. 

Crucially, he showed he 
intended to keep the fight “within 
the family” rather than provoke the 
biggest political crisis possible for 
the government if it didn’t pay up. 

The campaign delivered one of 
the best strike votes in history and 
brought the spirit of anti-capitalist 
protests to trade union 
demonstrations. 

But the leadership called off 


‘You've got to 


be organised 


and prepared to 


coordinate a 


fight if your 


leaders won't’ 


strike after strike in November and 
December. 


Token show 

It became clear Gilchrist and the 
FBU leadership had no strategy to 
win the dispute beyond a token 
show of force. They hoped to cut a 
backroom deal with John Prescott 
and supposedly “Old Labour” 
ministers. 

Dick Duane from Essex says, 
“Most FBU members had never 
been on strike—the last national 
stoppage was in 1977. 

“There was a positive sense of 
unity. But there was also a big 
reluctance in many areas to 
criticise the leadership even as 
doubts grew. 

“Most local officials did not 
know how to react when the 
leadership started to backtrack.” 

Gilchrist distanced himself from 
the two most consistent left union 
leaders—Bob Crow of the RMT 
and Mark Serwotka of the PCS. 

The left election victories had 
been an indication that rank and 
file union members wanted to see 
leaders stand up to the 
government. 

But that did not automatically 
mean there was organised rank and 


file pressure to make that happen. 

In the FBU that meant the need 
to fight independently when the 
leadership succumbed to pressure 
to hold back. 

There were attempts to build that 
organisation. “The Red Watch rank 
and file paper really took off during 
the dispute,” says Dick Duane. 

“There were also unofficial 
meetings of local union officials. 
But they reflected the 
fragmentation in the union. 


Wrench control 

“Organised opposition to the 
leadership grew and was able to 
stop the first attempted sell-out. 
But it wasn’t big enough to wrench 
control of the dispute.” 

“We need an organised left 
force in the union,” says Jimmy 
Scott from Glasgow. “Those of us 
arguing in Glasgow to reject the 
deal did not know what was 
happening elsewhere. That’s got 
to change.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter who your 
leaders are,” says Mick Syme from 
Bedfordshire. 

“You’ve got to be organised 
yourselves and prepared to 
coordinate a fight if your leaders 
won't.” 


Jimmy Scott 


dundancies could not be ruled out. 

Activists and local officials else- 
where were expecting to hear of 
further attacks over the coming 
days and weeks. 

Some are already preparing to 
resist those attacks. 

All of them, along with activists 
in other unions, want to know 
what the hell went wrong with a 
national pay campaign that burst 
onto the streets last summer, in- 
spiring the rest of trade union 
movement. 

“There’s absolutely no way 
you can blame the members,” 
Mick Syme from the FBU in 
Bedfordshire told Socialist 
Worker. 

“Every time they were asked 
to strike, they responded bril- 
liantly.” 


Undermine solidarity 

“The responsibility for this deba- 
cle lies squarely with the national 
leadership. They repeatedly called 


off strikes in favour of weeks of 
negotiations. 

“Activists warned at the time, 
just as you did in Socialist Worker, 
that this would demobilise the 
fight, undermine solidarity and be 
taken by the employers as a sign 
of weakness. 

“And that’s exactly what hap- 
pened.” 

“There were rumours through- 
out the last nine months, often 
played up by our general secretary 
Andy Gilchrist and others in the 
leadership, that other areas were 
buckling,” says Dick Duane from 
Essex FBU. 

“But when you contacted those 
areas or got reports into, for exam- 
ple, the rank and file paper Red 
Watch, you found local activists 
furious that they were being ma- 
ligned as wobbly.” 


Turning point 

“All along, I think most of us were 
just too trusting of the leadership,” 
says Jimmy Scott from Maryhill 
station in Glasgow. 

“The turning point, looking 
back at it, was when the eight-day 
strike was called off in November. 

“Now we find Andy Gilchrist 
telling the recalled conference that 
it was adventurism to think we 
could beat the government. 

“That’s just not true. And it 
would have been nice of him to 
say he thought that before he 
started the whole campaign.” 
Kevin Ovenden 


Strikes won support 
and solidarity action 


“IT’S A joke to say the 
government could not be 
beaten,” says Graham 
Tranquade from the FBU’s 
East Anglia region. 

“We had them on the 
back foot, but at key 
moments the pressure 
came off and they had the 
room to manoeuvre.” 

Firefighters’ support 
groups had sprung up 
across Britain. Their 
meetings were big and 
attracted key local trade 
unionists. They aimed to 
deliver financial support and 
other forms of solidarity. 

On the first 48-hour strike 
400 drivers and other grades 
brought large parts of 
London Underground to a 
halt as they refused to work 
without adequate fire cover. 

This led to panicky phone 
calls from deputy prime 
minister John Prescott 
trying in vain to get RMT 
union officials to get people 
back to work. 

The government was in 


disarray, with fire minister 
Nick Raynsford first 
insulting FBU members as 
“criminally irresponsible” 
and then backtracking. 

Popular support for the 
firefighters was just as high 
during the next strike, which 
was eight days long. This 
was despite a government 
propaganda blitz. 

lan Foulkes from 
Merseyside FBU says, “The 
government and media 
called us greedy. | went to a 
civil service union meeting 
where everyone was on 
under £16,000. They all 
backed us. They knew if we 
broke through they would 
find it easier to take on the 
government.” 

But the FBU leadership 
killed the momentum of the 
dispute. A chance to 
combine the biggest 
political crisis for the 
government over the Iraq 
war with its biggest 
industrial challenge was 
thrown away. 
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HIDDEN HISTORY EAST GERMANY 1953 


The revolt that 
shook Stalinism 


FIFTY YEARS ago, on 15 
June 1953, sixty workers on 
a hospital building site went 
on strike. They were faced 
with a new pay deal which 
meant wage cuts of up to 
one third unless they 
increased output by 10 
percent. The employers 
insisted that “productivity” 
must come first. 

A familiar enough scene, 
repeated time and again 
around the world. But this 
was in East Germany. 

Germany had been 
carved up by the victorious 
powers in 1945. 

Russia, under Stalin, had 
occupied East Germany and 
Eastern Europe. The West 
had taken West Germany 
and West Berlin. Officially 
East Germany was a 
“People’s Democracy”, 
marching towards socialism 
with the enthusiastic support 
of the working class. 

To its enemies in the 
West, East Germany was a 
“totalitarian” state, where 
workers were so enslaved 
that it was impossible for 
them to rebel (just as we 
were told about Iraq). 

They were supposed to 
await liberation from the 
West, which was frantically 
rearming. 

Those 60 builders proved 
them all wrong. 

There was deep 
discontent among East 
German workers. Measured 
against prices, wages were 
lower than they had been 
before the war, under Hitler. 

Things were beginning to 
move. Stalin had died in 
March, and his successors 
were deeply split. They 
knew things must change, 
but they were terrified the 
whole edifice Stalin had built 
might collapse around them. 
Workers sensed their rulers’ 
weakness. 

The following day the 
strikers demonstrated, 
visiting other sites. Workers 
flocked to join them. One 
observer in an upstairs flat 
described how they “came 
running from all sides in their 
working clothes, attracted 
like iron filings to a magnet’. 

The movement became 
political. There were 
demands for free elections. 
The most popular slogan 
summed up the workers’ 
sense of their own power. 
“We are workers and not 
slaves!” 

Within two days, by 17 
June, there was a general 
strike. On the government’s 
own figures, 300,000 
workers were involved. 

Most major towns were 
affected. In Merseburg 
10,000 workers marched 
from the Leuna factory 
singing revolutionary songs 
and invaded the police 
station. In Halle 8,000 
railway workers occupied 
council offices and the party 
headquarters. 

The strike developed far 
beyond the wages question. 
Workers attacked jails and 
released the prisoners. 
Police stations were 
attacked, judges beaten up 
and police lynched. 

In some areas cracks 
appeared in the state 
machine. Police refused to 
fire on strikers. Some army 
units abandoned their 
weapons. In places it was 
only Russian troops who 
protected the secret police 


‘Workers 


flocked to 


join the 


struggle’ 


East Berlin workers burn 
the flag 


(Stasi) from workers’ anger. 

But 25,000 Russian 
troops were too much for 
workers. The rising was 
crushed. 

Casualty figures are hard 
to establish—at least 19 
workers, and perhaps ten 
times that number—were 
killed. Some 1,300 were 
executed. 

Yet strikes continued into 
the autumn, and party 
officials who tried to address 
factory meetings were 
shouted down. 

The government had to 
make concessions. Wage 
cuts were cancelled and 
some wages increased. 
Later these were reversed. 

The spectre of 1953 
continued to haunt East 
Germany’s rulers. 

Archives show how the 
regime was obsessed with 
studying public opinion. As 
the old Russian saying puts 
it, they spent half their time 
finding out what people were 
thinking, and the other half 
trying to stop them thinking it. 


West's hypocrisy 

It was clear there were too 
many critics for pure 
repression to be possible. In 
1961 they had to build the 
Berlin Wall to stop workers 
running away from the 
supposed socialist paradise. 

The East German 
authorities blamed the rising 
on “fascist provocateurs’— 
very odd fascists, who 
defended workers’ rights 
and built a general strike! 
Most Communists around 
the world believed them. 

Equally repulsive was the 
hypocrisy of the West. 
Western politicians talked 
endlessly of “rolling back” 
Communism and bringing 
freedom to Eastern Europe. 

But they were terrified by 
the thought that such 
liberation might come 
through workers taking 
things into their own hands. 

Strikers who sought arms 
in West Berlin were firmly 
refused—they had to fight 
tanks with bottles and 
crowbars. A radio station, 
West Berlin, normally 
devoted to directing Cold 
War propaganda to the East, 
urged them to be 
“reasonable”. 

The mole of revolt went 
back underground. When it 
re-emerged three years 
later in Hungary it was in the 
form of a full-scale rising 
with workers’ councils. 

Russian tanks responded 
with amassacre. 
Communist Parties around 
the world were split. The 
long death agony of 
Stalinism had begun. 

The sharpest comment 
on June 1953 came from 
playwright Bertolt Brecht, 
who lived in East Berlin (and 
publicly supported the 
regime). 

Noting the efforts of the 
government to regain 
popular support, he asked: 

“Would it not be 
easier/...for the 
government/to dissolve the 
people/and elect another?” 


lan Birchall 


THE GREAT PENSIONS ROBBERY 


NEW LABOUR'S pensions 
minister, Andrew Smith, 
announced measures last 
week that will shatter the 
working conditions of mil- 
lions of public sector 
workers. 

They will have to work an 
extra five years before claim- 
ing their full pension. 

Future nurses, teachers and 
sections of the civil service— 
who can now get their pension 
at 60—will have to work until 
they are 65. Existing staff 
could still retire at 60 but their 
pension would be reduced. 

MPs will not be affected by 
the plan, which is due to be 
implemented by 2006—nei- 
ther will the police or military. 

Millions of workers have 
taken part in mass strikes and 
angry demonstrations across 
Europe where workers are 
facing pension cuts from both 
Tory and Labour governments. 


was looted from 
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“ by Britain’s large 
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and 2000 


Disgracefully, British 
union leaders have been slow 
to do anything in response to 
similar attacks. 

The biggest struggles are in 
France. Tory prime minister 
Raffarin wants public sector 
workers to work for 40 years 
before collecting their pension 
instead of the present 37.5 
years. And he wants all work- 
ers to do 41 years by 2012 and 
42 by 2020. 


Austrian workers have 
staged three mass walkouts, 
the biggest strikes in the coun- 
try since 1945. In June a na- 
tional strike shut down public 
transport. 

Teachers, postal workers, 
sections of the civil service, 
hotel workers and bin workers 
also stopped. The government 
led by Tory Wolfgang Schiis- 
sel wants to withhold pensions 
until 65, even from those who 


have 45 years of contributions. 
Schiissel also wants to cut pen- 
sions by at least 10 percent. 

In Germany, the unions 
have been battling against the 
Labour-type government’s ef- 
forts to raise pensioners’ con- 
tributions to their healthcare 
schemes. Hundreds of thou- 
sands marched on 24 May. 

Government experts recently 
proposed raising the retirement 
age for all workers to 67. 

European leaders say the 
present “generous” pension 
schemes must go because 
people are living longer. 

But the present pensions— 
and better—could be paid for 
by taking a small percentage of 
the money that goes to profits. 

As they lecture workers 
members of the European Par- 
liament have voted themselves 
the right to retire at 60 on a 
pension of 70 percent of their 
gross earnings. 


Tax profits to pay for pensions 


WHAT HAPPENS to 
workers’ pensions when 
firms wind up schemes or go 
bust? 

New Labour says it will 
make companies take out 
insurance policies to protect 
workers. But the plans will 
not be operational for years, 
are full of loopholes and 
won’t help the thousands 
who have already seen their 
pensions snatched away. 

Even worse, Smith gave a 
huge handout to business to 
“compensate” them for the 
costs of insurance. In future 
companies will have to raise 
pensions by a maximum of 
2.5 percent a year—even if 
inflation is higher. So if 
inflation rises a company 


pension could quickly be cut 
in half. 

The plans will make the 
present stampede by bosses 
away from “final salary” 
schemes even worse. 

Most firms now only offer 
cheaper share-based 
pensions that guarantee 
nothing. Since Blair came to 
office, companies have 
closed around two thirds of 
final salary schemes to new 
entrants. 

After a lifetime of grind, 
people will have to rely on 
the state pension of £77.45 a 
week, a maze of means 
tested benefits and a few 
pounds from a company 
scheme. 

Firms will save billions. 


On top of this, figures 
released earlier this year by 
the Inland Revenue show 
between 1987 and 2000 
business grabbed some £30 
billion from pension 
schemes. 

There should be no 
pension crisis in Britain. 
The pensions fund has a 
surplus of £29 billion, £20 
billion more than 
recommended. 

We need a decent state- 
run system funded by taxing 
the rich, raising national 
insurance for companies and 
taking control of the huge 
funds controlled by the 
private pension industry. 


A French 
pensions 
demonstrator 


Picture: PA Photos 


More than 500 angry workers from the ASW Sheerness Pensions Group and others march on Downing Street to demand pensions justice 


WE GET... 


THEY GET... 


The “pensions crisis” has not caused any cutbacks in the 
boardroom. The annual pensions that some of Britain's top bosses 


can look forward to are: 


Jean-Pierre Garnier GlaxoSmithKline 

Lord Browne of Madingley BP 

Sir Christopher Gent Vodafone 

Niall FitzGerald Unilever 

Sir Robert Wilson Rio Tinto 

David Jones Next 

Sir lan Prosser Six Continents 

Martin Broughton British American Tobacco 
John Sunderland Cadbury Schweppes 

Sir Mark Moody-Stuart Shell Transport & Trading 
Brian Gilbertson BHP Billiton 

Tom McKillo AstraZeneca 

Wiiliam Davis National Grid 

Paul Walsh Diageo 

Sir Brian Stewart Scottish & Newcastle 

Sir Richard Evans BAE Systems 

Jim Forbes Scottish & Southern Energy 
Charles Sinclair Daily Mail & General Trust 


Percentage of average earnings 


FIGURE IT OUT 


37 


is the number of British 
“final salary” pension 
schemes that have 
closed to new entrants 
since August 1997. 

They have been 
replaced with cheaper 
schemes that deliver 
far less. 


t 3 


MILLION 


is the cost to the Post 
Office of the pension 
provision for its retiring 
chief executive John 
Roberts. 

He will get over 
£150,000 a year. 


SOME GROUPS of workers 
are resisting pension cuts. 

Workers at the Wilts and 
Dorset bus company have 
voted by more than nine to 
one to strike in defence of 
their final salary pension 
scheme. 

The company runs ser- 
vices over a wide area in- 
cluding Bournemouth, Poole, 
Dorchester and Salisbury. 

“Two years ago our mem- 
bers voted to accept a plan 
to pay more contributions 
and reduce some benefits 
to help the company,” said 
RMT general secretary Bob 
Crow. 

“A year later the company 
unilaterally closed the scheme 
to new entrants, and, we have 
since learned, quietly cut their 
own contributions. 

“Now they want to close 
the scheme altogether and 
replace it with an inferior 
one.” 

Over 600 workers at 


Labour has refused to restore it 
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Rhodia chemicals company 
are set to strike to keep their 
final salary scheme open to 
new members. 

Rhodia has sites in 
Widnes, Bristol and Oldbury 
in the West Midlands. 

GMB union members 
have also been voting for 
action in protest at the com- 
pany’s management of the 
pension scheme and their 
decision to end access to 
the final salary scheme for 
any new worker. 

GMB general secretary 
Kevin Curran said, “Rhodia 
have acted disgracefully. 
They continued to take con- 
tribution holidays while 
telling employees that their 
pension fund was going 
broke. 

“Closing the scheme to 
new members is just the 
first step that this un- 
scrupulous company will 
take to eventually strip cur- 
rent workers of their hard- 


The value of the basic state pension is falling. The Tories 
abolished the link between pensions and earnings. New 


Basic 
i state 


pension 


Forecast 


earned pensions.” 


More resistance 
RMT members at logistics 
company Exel are to be bal- 
loted on the company’s de- 
cision to close its final 
salary pension scheme to 
new entrants. 

If the union’s 730 mem- 
bers vote to reject the com- 


Confronting ‘reforms’ head on 


pany’s plan, a ballot for in- 
dustrial action will follow 
automatically. 

We need much more re- 
sistance like this, and it 
should be generalised 
across the unions. In partic- 
ular Smith’s plans for public 
sector pension “reform” 
should be confronted head 
on. 


Bosses resent paying 


COMPANIES resent every 
penny spent on pensions— 
whether for their own 
workforce or through 
taxation. 

Bosses will grudgingly 
admit that schools and 
colleges are needed to 
produce an educated 
workforce and that the NHS is 
useful to keep workers 
healthy. 

But pensions? They see this 
as money wasted on people 


who are too old and clapped- 
out to be exploited for profit. 

So firms want to keep 
pension spending as low as 
possible. 

In the 1950s most workers 
handily died within a few 
years or even months of 
retiring. 

But now they hang on for 
far too long for their 
capitalists’ taste—‘“greedily” 
drawing their pension for 
years on end. 
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GMB CONGRESS 


‘The political mood Is 
shifting in my union’ 


Opposition to war, racism and New 
Labour struck a chord at this year’s 
GMB union congress. Delegate 
Danny Faith describes the change in 
political atmosphere 


THE POLITICAL level of 
this year’s GMB congress 
was great, with really 
heated debates on issues 
like tackling racism and 
the war on Iraq. 

The congress voted 
to change the rulebook 
to expel racists from the 
union and to oppose the 
Nazi BNP. 

We also voted to back 
the Stop the War 
Coalition and to call for 
Blair to resign if a public 
inquiry finds he lied over 
weapons of mass 
destruction. 

| have been to four 
other congresses, and | 
have never seen a queue 
of people waiting at the 
rostrum to get in on the 
debates. This year it 
happened over the 
issues of racism and the 
war. 

Even better was the 
way the political 
arguments combined 
with people’s real 
experience of life under 
New Labour. 

Delegates at the 
congress showed the 
human face of the 
statistics. In the debate 
about safety at work, one 
delegate just read outa 
list of the names of 
everyone who had died 
at work in the last few 
months. 

The votes and the 
atmosphere are very 
significant because of 
the nature of the GMB. 

The GMB is a general 
union. It organises 
workers in the public 
and private sectors, as 
well as those such as AA 
workers who other 
unions don’t reach. 

This means the 
conference gives a richer 
view of what is happening 
across the working class, 
especially the sections 
that are suffering worst 
under Blair. 

The traditions of the 
union work against rank 
and file or left wing 
organisation. 

Because GMB 
members are not all 
doing the same kind of 
jobs, regional structures 
are very important in the 
union. 

Traditionally it has 
been hard for left wing 
groups to organise in the 
GMB. The regional 
secretaries have a lot of 
power, especially in the 
debates at the congress. 

It is not exactly the 
thrusting activists who 
even get to conference. 

The right wing has 
well established 
structures and 
traditions—the left has 
no equivalent. 

There was a sense 
that something is 
changing. 

It was Kevin Curran’s 
first conference as 
general secretary. 

The turnout in the 
election was really low, 
no more than about 15 
percent. 


Curran talked left. 

He said he was against 
privatisation and for more 
openness in the union. 

But behind the talk 
was a Clear intention to 
line the union up behind 
New Labour. 

Curran kept raising 
the spectre of the Tories 
and talking about the 
need to keep Labour in. 

At the same time, 
Curran spoke in support 
of a motion the left had 
put in backing the 
firefighters. 

He announced Alan 
Milburn’s demise with 
real relish, linking it to 
opposition to foundation 
hospitals. He had to keep 
talking left to keep with 
the delegates. 


Depth of feeling 

On Iraq, it was clear the 
union leadership were 
attempting a coup 
against the anti-war 
motions. 

| spoke for the 
emergency motion 
calling for a public 
inquiry over weapons of 
mass destruction, and 
saying that if it is 
established that Blair lied 
he should resign. 

There was a huge 
round of applause for my 
speech. 

Then the union 
president announced we 
were breaking for lunch 
straight after. 

This was to give the 
other side time to write 
their speeches. 

They argued that the 
union should worry 
about pay and conditions 
and they did get a real 
resonance. 

But the motion was 
carried. It showed Curran 
tried to back out of 
passing a motion so 
critical of Blair but 
couldn’t because of the 
depth of feeling among 
delegates. 

The delegates from 
the north east of England 
made a contribution to 
the discussion about 
taking on the BNP. 

They have been 
involved in a joint union 
initiative up there. 

It is very important to 
commit the union to 
opposing the BNP 
because the union has 
organic roots in run- 
down, working class 
estates, the sort the BNP 
could target. 

Traditionally, the anti- 
racist argument has been 
carried by left wing 
members, many of whom 
work for other unions. 


‘The new 
leader had to 
talk left to 
keep up with 
delegates’ 


This time it was different. 

It was people from 
manual backgrounds 
saying we must take on 
the BNP—it was Old 
Labour against the Nazis. 

Loads of the 
speeches from the floor 
and conversations in the 
bars were about how 
rotten working life is 
under New Labour— 
poverty pensions, long 
working hours and 
privatisation. 

But people do 
respond when the threat 
of the Tories is raised 
and things like the 
minimum wage did make 
a difference to people in 
the union. 

So outgoing leader 
John Edmonds could talk 
about reclaiming Labour 
and getting people back 
into the Labour Party and 
get a big clap. 

But in practice people 
talk about how rubbish 
Labour is. 

The motion to 
democratise the political 
fund was defeated—but 
only after Kevin Curran 
had announced a wide- 
reaching review of the 
union’s link to Labour. 

Lots of speakers 
reminded delegates that 
the union had already 
switched money from 
Labour to union- 
organised campaigns. 

We passed a motion 
threatening to withdraw 
support from GMB- 
sponsored MPs who 
oppose union policies. 

There is still a lack of 
industrial action. 


Narrow the gap 

A woman from the AA 
talked about how her 
bosses tried to close the 
final salary pension 
scheme. 

They organised mass 
meetings by text message 
and got a 93 percent vote 
for industrial action. 

This was one of very 
few examples of people 
being prepared to take 
action. 

Paul Kenny, London 
region secretary, replied 
to the debate for the 
union executive. 

He spoke positively 
about taking industrial 
action to defend 
pensions. 

Usually socialists 
want unions to be more 
political. 

| wish the GMB would 
narrow the gap between 
the high level of politics 
and the low level of 
industrial action. 

A survey the union 
commissioned showed 
that the second biggest 
reason why people leave 
the GMB is because the 
union has not done 
enough over pay and 
conditions. 

One of the few times 
the executive was 
overturned was when 
delegates voted to raise 
strike benefits. 

A delegate said, “You 
don’t get anywhere by 
talking, you get there by 
action.” His speech 
turned the conference. 

It shows there is this 
feeling that people want 
someone, somewhere to 
fight, even if they don’t 
feel confident enough to 
do it themselves. 
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The third article in our series on ‘Life After Capitalism 


EORGE MONBIOT likes to 

be known as a “profes- 

sional troublemaker”. He 

is ajournalist, author and 

activist. George spoke to 
Socialist Worker about his new 
book, The Age of Consent: A Mani- 
festo fora New World Order, which 
has just been published. 


What’s wrong with the current 
system? 

What is fundamentally wrong is that a 
few unelected men rule the world. 

They rule the world in the interests of 
a political and economic elite rather than 
in the interests of the world’s people. 

The war with Iraq was prosecuted 
with a view to enhancing the power of the 
hawks in Washington. 

The current system is a job creation 
scheme for hawks. It permitted them to 
show that they are prepared to use their 
military power. This ensures that other 
nations are less willing to challenge the 
US. 

The system also permitted them to ac- 
celerate their international coup against 
the multilateral order in favour of direct 
rule from Washington. It enables them to 
establish regional control and, in particu- 
lar, control of the oil supply. 

Many people assume this means the 
US wants the oil for itself. But what it 
really wants to do is to be able to deter- 
mine who gets oil and on what terms. 

It wants to ensure that it can turn off 
the taps to China. China is the most direct 
threat to the US’s global economic hege- 
mony. But China is entirely dependent on 
external sources of oil and this is its great 
weakness. 

Over the past two years the US has ef- 
fectively completed its control over 
almost all the principal oil-producing re- 
gions and oil-transport corridors on earth. 
Iraq is one of the last pieces of the jigsaw. 


Some sections of the press 
predicted the global justice 
movement will fade away. What 
do you think of this? 

What the media sees is what the media 
reports. There is this extraordinary solip- 
sism within the press that translates as, 
“The known world is that which we 
know.” 

The media sees there is less press cov- 
erage of the global justice movement. It 
therefore concludes that the global justice 
movement is disappearing. 

In reality, what we have seen over the 
past two years is an extraordinary growth, 
not only in the numbers involved, but 
also in the vigour of the debate. 

The great majority of those in the 
movement are in the poor world and are 
almost entirely invisible to the media. 

But I think it is now true to say that 
every country in the poor world in which 
the IMF has operated has been the scene 
of what have been called “IMF riots”. 

They are a crucial element of this 
massive and growing protest movement. 

There is no question that much of the 
movement against war with Iraq emerged 
from the global justice movement and 
was strengthened by it. 

In turn it has fed back into the global 
justice movement and increased its 
standing. 


You make a case for the need for 
positive political engagement and 
a political programme. What has 
led you to this conclusion? 

There is no future in a movement that 
does not have a programme. Until we 
set the agenda we have no possibility of 
creating positive change. 

We can’t move on and we can’t make 
this a better world until we know pre- 
cisely what we want and how we are 
going to achieve it. 

Once we have established a pro- 
gramme we can set out to execute it. 

This is the key transformation we 
need to go through and one that is now 
recognised by many people within this 
movement around the world. 


Some of our critics say a radical 
change of society in the ways you 
and others suggest is utopian. 
What do you say to these people? 
It is utopian if you cannot suggest the 
means by which change will happen. 
But I suggest very powerful means of 
forcing the rich world to listen to the de- 
mands of the poor world, such as the 


Mutinationals nestling in the midst of poverty in Vietnam 
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threat to pull down the entire global fi- 
nancial system by collectively reneging 
on the debt. 

But I would also say that the current 
system is patently unsustainable. 

Demand outstrips resources. We see it 
with one commodity after another, with 
water, fisheries and forests. 

That’s the first way in which global 
capitalism is unsustainable. 

The second way is that many na- 
tions, as Argentina has discovered, 
cannot continue with the existing 
model. Governments may seek to con- 
tain the social discontent but something 
has to break. 


How do you see society being 
transformed? 

I am calling for a global democratic rev- 
olution—humanity’s first ever global de- 
mocratic revolution. 

This would involve taking the princi- 
ple of democracy and applying it at a 
global level. 

I’ve suggested four principal transfor- 
mations. The first one would be a directly 
elected world parliament run by, and for, 
the people of the world. 

Secondly I propose the transformation 


of the United Nations system which 
would involve scrapping the Security 
Council. Its powers should then be vested 
in a democratised UN General Assembly. 

The new assembly would have a 
system of weighted voting so that the 
countries which scored highest on a 
global democracy index would have 
more votes. Countries with larger popu- 
lations would also have more votes than 
smaller countries. 

This would avoid the two principal 
problems in the UN General Assembly. 
The first is that many of the governments 
there have no claim to represent their 
people and the second is that it is riddled 
with rotten boroughs. 

Then I would scrap the World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund and 
replace them with something resembling 
the International Clearing Union which 
John Maynard Keynes proposed in the 
1940s. 

I would introduce a series of fair trade 
rules which ensure that corporations 
cannot trade between nations unless they 
can demonstrate they are treating their 
workers and the environment fairly. 

In other words, the fair trade princi- 
ples that are currently applied to the vol- 
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untary fair trade movement become 
mandatory. 

At the same time nations will be able 
to pursue the means of development that 
were once pursued by rich nations during 
their key development phases. 

One is “infant industry protection”. 
This permits small, new industries to be 
protected from competitors overseas 
during their key take-off phases. 

A second is permitting industries in 
poor countries to get hold of other coun- 
tries’ intellectual property rights they 
need to take off. 

Put together, the principal planks of 
the programme amount to a transforma- 
tion of economic and political relations 
between nation-states and the people of 
their nation-states. 


How do you propose to bring about 
this change? 
Debt is the principal lever that the poor 
world possesses in order to try and turn 
the economic and political tide against 
the rich world. 

It’s often said that if you owe the bank 
one hundred dollars then you are in trouble 
but if you owe the bank a million dollars 
the bank is in trouble. So what happens 


when you owe the bank 2.5 trillion dollars? 

The poor nations are in an extremely 
powerful position to put a gun to the 
heads of the rich nations by saying, “If 
you do not give us what we want then we 
will collectively default on our debt.” So 
the poor nations attach what are called 
“conditionalities” to the repayment of 
their debt. 

The fair trade principles I suggest 
would mean business carrying the full 
costs they incur, not dumping them onto 
the environment and onto other people. 

This means countries that are sources 
of raw materials instantly become the most 
favoured locations for manufacturing. 

Transport costs rise considerably if 
the full costs of transport and its impact 
on the environment are incorporated. 

So poor countries who have been ex- 
porters of raw materials become ex- 
porters of finished products which fetch a 
much higher price. 

What you then see is a transfer of spe- 
cialist manufacturing to the poor world 
with an increase in the wealth of the 
workers there. 


Your book is critical of Colin 
Hines’s approach to localisation 
but you once supported the idea. 
What has changed your mind? 

I used to believe, like Colin Hines, that 
for environmental and trade justice we 
should argue that everything that could 
be traded locally should be traded 
locally. 

This approach is known as localisa- 
tion. I now see that this position is not 
only illogical but is also grotesquely 
unjust. 

The only things the poor nations can 
sell to the rich nations are raw materials. 
But this is precisely what the poor nations 
wish to escape from because you can’t 
make money that way. 

It also ensures that workers are 
trapped with low wages and without 
rights. 

They would have very little bargain- 
ing power as, in the raw materials indus- 
tries, their labour is unskilled. 

By contrast, workers working in spe- 
cialist manufacturing are much harder to 
replace and more expensive to train. 
Therefore they have greater bargaining 
power. 

They also require education which 
provides them with opportunities to dis- 
cover what their rights are and how to 
press for those rights. 

There is a grotesque injustice in a 
system which locks the poor world into 
producing raw materials for the rich 
world which is what, I believe, my 
scheme would challenge. 


Do you believe there is an urgent 
need for change? 

There is no question that there is an 
urgent need for change. We have a situa- 
tion in which hundreds of millions of the 
world’s people are starving or do not 
have the means to support a reasonable 
standard of life. 

The ecosystem is coming under 
severe strain. The wealth and power of 
the rich and powerful is growing by the 
day, ensuring that the political system be- 
comes more closed. 

Things have to change urgently. But, 
at the same time, what I am calling for is 
long term change. 

So while we have to protest—and 
never for a moment would I argue that 
protest is not an essential part of achiev- 
ing change—at the same time we have 
to set our sights on a better way. We 
need to create a system which works for 
the world’s people rather than against 
them. 

Mi The Age of Consent is on special 
offer from Bookmarks, the socialist 
bookshop, for £13.99. Phone 020 
7637 1848 or go to www.bookmarks. 
uk.com 


George Monbiot is 
speaking at Marxism 2003 
on his book 


The Age of Consent: 
A Manifesto fora 


New World Order 
Saturday 5 July at 3.45pm 


For details see advert on page 5 


Ignorance Is 
the wrong 
prescription 


LAST WEEK’S headlines in the mainstream 
press showing a large increase in the rise of 
sexually transmitted infections will come as 
no surprise to anyone who works in the area 
of sexual health. 

Sexual health workers, many with great ex- 
pectations of a Labour government after years 
of the Tories and their back to basics morality, 
have been lobbying the government consis- 
tently over crippled resources and a steady rise 
in infections. 

The Sun’s shock warning “Sex Could Kill 
You!” laid the blame at the feet of irresponsi- 
ble young people. It also blamed asylum seek- 
ers for the rise in HIV. A cursory glance at 
government policy gives a truer picture. 

When we first became aware of HIV in the 
1980s it was accompanied by a moral panic. 
Epidemics, such as we see in parts of Africa and 
Asia, were predicted in Europe and America. 

But the reason the disease was taken seri- 
ously was because of grassroots campaign- 
ing that came often from those first affected 
by HIV. 

They sought to understand the disease and 
explode the myths that accompanied it. This 
allowed people to protect themselves by being 
more open about sex and discussing how to 
play safely rather than the “have sex and die” 
approach of the Tories. 

Funding aimed at fighting the disease did 
follow and was “ring-fenced” to prevent it being 
used for anything else in the health service. 

This year the government has scrapped ded- 
icated funding despite the fact there is a new 
generation of very expensive drugs that help 
prolong the lives of many with HIV. Grassroots 
campaigners are left to beg for money. 


Little frank discussion 

NHS services often have three times the amount 
of patients with fewer staff than they had in the 
1980s and 90s. 

Today there is little HIV prevention or com- 
munity work being done and almost all of it is 
carried out by charities. 

The “epidemic” which was predicted did not 
happen. But rather than learn the lessons of 
what worked in HIV prevention, funding was 
cut amid a general consensus that HIV had 
never been the threat predicted and was not an 
issue for the vast majority of people. 

The Guardian ran an article two years ago 
which claimed that HIV campaigners had been 
“victims of their own success”. 

If HIV was no longer a threat then safer sex 
no longer needed to be the priority it seemed. 
It is hardly surprising that there is a sharp rise 
in the number of sexually transmitted infections 
in general. 

The Sun is not alone in using shock head- 
lines and then splashing images of scantily clad 
women all over its pages. Sex is all around us 
as a means to sell newspapers, cars and 
lifestyles, but there is little frank discussion of 
sex and sexuality. Good sex education at school 
is very limited. 

Projects that give young people access to in- 
formation, advice and practical health services— 
such as contraception based within 
schools—have a real impact on both teenage 
pregnancy and infections. 

The government is piloting these projects 
but it will be interesting to see whether they will 
have the courage or are prepared to provide 
the resources to roll out a national programme. 

As a sexual health worker, | find it encour- 
aging that once young people are armed with 
accurate information they are capable of making 
safe and responsible choices. 

Many of us are left with no information and 
only consider our sexual health when some- 
thing goes wrong. Sex should be fun, celebrated 
and ours. 

Louise Rathbone 
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GM crops Can the new wonder ‘protato’ solve hunger 
problems in India? 


DON'T SWALLOW 
THE HYPE 


“IT WOULD be morally inde- 
fensible to oppose it.” 

This claim was made by one of 
those behind the “protato”—the ge- 
netically modified (GM) wonder 
crop we were told last week will 
solve malnutrition in India. 

No one should be fooled. 

The “protato” is the latest PR gim- 
mick from some of the most powerful 
corporations aimed at extending their 
domination of world agriculture. 

The man who made the “immoral- 
ity” claim was a Dr Padmanaban, 
former director of the Indian Institute 
of Science. 

He didn’t enlighten his audience 
about the secret financial deal he had 
done with Monsanto. Monsanto con- 
trols 91 percent of the total world 
area devoted to GM crops. 

The “protato” is a potato with genes 
from the grain amaranth added, to give 
a slightly higher protein yield than or- 
dinary potatoes. So, the argument 
goes, by feeding this to malnourished 
Indian children you end hunger. 

The hunger millions suffer from in 
India is not caused by a lack of avail- 
able food. It is caused by a combina- 
tion of poverty and agricultural 
policies driven by governments and 
corporations like Monsanto. 

Even World Bank president James 
Wolfensohn admits, “Even though 
global food output is adequate to feed 
the entire world’s populations, 800 
million people are going hungry be- 
cause they cannot afford to buy the 
food they need.” 

India has had a huge food surplus, 
yet food rots in warehouses. 

The effects of poverty are ampli- 
fied by agricultural polices in which 
the Indian government and global 
corporations work together to open 
the country to, and make India a 
major player in, the global market. 

Pulses—crops like lentils, peas, 
beans—are a far higher source of pro- 
tein than potatoes. But pulses have 


Paul McGarr will be — 
speaking on ‘What kind 
of agriculture do we 
need?’ at the Marxism 
2003 event in London 
Saturday 5 July at 11.45am 
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They say “protato”, we say “potato” 


been driven off Indian land in favour 
of grain monocultures—growing 
only one crop—often for export to 
world markets. 

These cash crops make money for 
larger farmers who come to dominate, 
and global corporations who sell the 
seed and chemicals their production 
depends on. 

In Punjab in India the area devoted 
to pulses has collapsed from 14 per- 
cent in the 1960s to around 3 percent 
today. 

So the country which is the 
world’s largest pulse consumer now 
has to import pulses, which as a result 
have risen in price. 

The choice of amaranth for the 
protein genes placed in the “protato” 
is equally telling. 

Amaranth is a grain which grows 
abundantly in India, and in many 
other countries. It has around 12 times 
the protein content of the GM potato. 

Encouraging its production would 
certainly help reduce malnutrition. 
The neo-liberal, right wing Indian 
government has another agenda. 

India is the world’s third biggest 


potato producer, and wants to be an 
even bigger player in a global potato 
market worth £116 billion a year. 

The “protato” is about pushing this 
commercial agenda. The “hunger” 
claim is window dressing to win 
public acceptance of GM crops. 

Five companies—Pharmacia 
(Monsanto), DuPont, Syngenta, Bayer 
and Dow dominate the global GM 
business. They also dominate the $45 
billion a year global seed market. 

But 80 percent of the world’s farm- 
ers are still outside this market and 
save or exchange seed with fellow 
farmers each year. The big five want 
to change this. 

GM crops are often hybrids (and 
so sterile) so farmers have to buy 
new seeds from the corporations 
each year. They are also dependent 
on chemicals and fertilisers supplied 
by the same corporations. 

There are serious health and envi- 
ronmental issues at stake with GM 
crops too. 

GM crops are nothing to do with 
tackling hunger and everything to do 
with expanding corporate control of 


Damning Bush and the system 


Hail To The Thief 
Radiohead 


RADIOHEAD’S NEW album has 
caused a stir in the music press. 
Radiohead are immensely 
popular. Hail To The Thief sold 
over 60,000 copies in Britain in 
the first two days of its release. 

They are also highly political. 
Lead singer Thom Yorke 
denounced the war on Iraq. The 
band support campaigns against 
Third World debt and in defence 
of asylum seekers. 


The title of the new albumisa 
reference to George W Bush’s 
stolen election victory in 2000. 
The opening track “2+ 2=5” 
satirises Bush’s crazy logic. 

The album is about much 
more than George Bush 
though. Its ominous, bleak 
music and lyrics reflect a world 
gone mad affecting everyone 
and everything. 

The song “Myxomatosis” 
bitterly attacks the corruption 
and inhumanity of politicians. 

Radiohead have moved on 


from the indie rock of their early 
days. The music is much more 
experimental now. Their last two 
albums have been heavily 
influenced by electronic music. 
Hail To The Thief is a return to 
amore guitar-based music. 
Radiohead strike a chord 
because millions of people are 
dissatisfied with their own lives 
and the priorities of the system. 
If you want to listen to some 
thought-provoking music, get 
this album. 
Matthew Cookson 
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agriculture and food. 

As Monsanto admitted, “What you 
are seeing is not just a consolidation 
of seed companies, it’s really the con- 
solidation of the entire food chain.” 
Paul McGarr 
For more on GM crops, hunger and food: 
@Read: Eat Your Genes by Stephen 
Mottingham, or World Hunger: 12 Myths 
byFrances Moore Lappe and others 
@See websites: 
www.farmingsolutions.org 
www.indiatogether.org 
www.etcgroup.org 


Five to catch this week 


Tony Blair on Trial 

Saturday, 8.10pm, C4 
Unfortunately not the real thing, but 
itis Jon Snow chairing a mock 
investigation of Blair over the war. 


The Great War 

Saturday, 6.15pm, BBC2 

The war in the factories—and 
perhaps some coverage of the strikes 
which took place on the Clyde and 
elsewhere. BBC4 has the episode on 
Verdun the same night at 7pm. 


Shakespeare in Love 
Saturday 9.10pm, BBC2 


Light, but this is the best of a poor 
bunch of films on TV this week. 


Iraq: Whose Country is it 
Anyway? 

Sunday, 7.15pm, BBC2 

This promises to look at the 
grievances Iraqi people now feel. 


Edge of Darkness 

Sunday, 10pm, BBC4 

Arerun of the excellent nuclear 
thriller which led to many 
imitations. Earlier (7pm) BBC4 has 
High Rise Dreams about architects 
and housing for working people. 


Compiled by Charlie Kimber 
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IF YOUR AREA ISN’T SHOWN PHONE THE NUMBER ABOVE 


Big ideas in informal 
settings 


BARNSLEY 

The police: what is their role? 
Wed 2 Jul, 7.30pm, Barnsley 
Central Library, Shambles St. 
BATH 

Democracy: 

is this as good as it gets? 
Sun 29 Jun, 4pm, Percy 
Community Centre, New King St. 
BIRMINGHAM KING’S HEATH 
Are the media all-powerful? 
Wed 2 Jul, 7.30pm, 

Dance Workshop, MosleyRd. 
BLACKWOOD 

The prospects for a left 
alternative to New Labour 
Mon23)Jun, 7.15pm, 
Blackwood Miners Institute. 
With J ohn Rees. 

BRIGHTON 

Martin Luther King and the 
politics of civil disobedience 
Thu 26 Jun, 7.30pm, 

Phoenix Community Centre, 
Phoenix Place. 

BRISTOL EASTON 
Globalisation and resistance: 
report back from Evian 

Thu 19 Jun, 7.30pm, 

Cafe Maitreya, St Mark's Rd. 
BURY 

Does the media control our 
ideas? 

Thu 19 Jun, 7.30pm, 

Arts and Crafts Centre, Broad St. 
With Chris Bambery. 
CANTERBURY 

Do Western workers benefit 
from Third World oppression? 
Thu 19 Jun, 5.30pm, 
Pascucci’s Cafe, High St. 
COLCHESTER 

The bloody history of the 
British imperialism 
Mon23Jun, 8pm, 

RAD Hall, South Way. 
COVENTRY 

Is revolution possible? 

Wed 25 Jun, 7.30pm, 
Methodist Central Hall. 
DONCASTER 

Is fascism still a threat in the 
21st century? 

Thu 19 Jun, 7pm, 

Women’s Centre, Cleveland St. 
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The workers create all the wealth under 


capitalism. A new society can 


constructed when they collectively seize 
control of that wealth and plan its 
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REVOLUTION NOT REFORM 
The present system cannot be 
or reformed as the established 


trade union leaders say. It has to be 
overthrown. 


THERE IS NO PARLIAMENTARY ROAD 


The structures of the present 
army, police and judiciary can 


DUDLEY 

What would a future socialist 
society look like? 

Wed 25 Jun, 8pm, 

Claughton Community Centre, 
Blowers Green. 

FAVERSHAM 

Road map or dead end: 

can Palestine be free? 

Mon 23 Jun, 7.30pm, 

Anchor, Abbey St. 

HARLOW 

Lenin: what can we learn from 
a man who made a revolution? 
Wed 2 J ul, 8pm, Polly's Pantry, 
Wych Elm (byambulance station). 
With lan Birchall. 
HUDDERSFIELD 

Lenin and the Russian 
Revolution 

Thu 19 Jun, 6pm, 
Coffeevolution, Church St. 

HULL 

Revolution: is it possible? 
Thu 3 Jul, 7.15pm, 

Avenues Adult Education Centre, 
Park Ave. 

KETTERING 

Why revolution is the only 
solution 

Wed 25 Jun, 7.30pm, 

Cafe Sedani, Upper St. 

LEEDS BEESTON 

Do Western workers benefit 
from Third World oppression? 
Thu 19 Jun, 7.30pm, 

Tunstall Road Community Centre. 
LEEDS CHAPELTOWN 

How can we stop the BNP? 
Fri20 Jun, 7.30pm, West Indian 
Centre, Laycock Place. 

LEEDS HAREHILLS 

Palestine: 

road map to nowhere? 

Wed 25 Jun, 7.30pm, 

Pakistani Community Centre. 
LEEDS HEADINGLEY 
Palestine: 

road map to nowhere? 

Thu 19 Jun, 6.30pm, 
Dalikatessen Cafe, 

Hyde Park Corner. 

LIVERPOOL AIGBURTH 

Lenin: strategy and tactics for 
the anti-capitalist movement 
Wed 2 Jul, 7.15pm, 

Collect Gallery, Lark Lane. 
LIVERPOOL CITY CENTRE 

Can capitalism go on forever? 
Wed 2 Jul, 7.15pm, 

Magnet Cafe, Hardman St. 


te 


The war against lraq— and the way it was reported—has intensified discussion about the role of the media. Several Marxist forums 
this week discuss the power of the press and television, and whether people can see through their lies 
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LIVERPOOL TOXTETH 

Lenin: strategy and tactics for 
the anti-capitalist movement 
Wed 2 Jul, 7.30pm, 

Wicked Foods, 

Upper Parliament St. 
LOWESTOFT 

Is this the best democracy we 
can get? 

Thu 19 Jun, 7.30pm, 

Prince Albert, Park Rd. 

LUTON 

Martin Luther King and the 
politics of civil disobedience 
Wed 25 Jun, 7.30pm, 

High Town Recreation Centre, 
Old Bedford Rd. 

MANCHESTER CHEETHAM HILL 
What would socialism be like? 
Wed 2 Jul, 7.30pm, 

Saffron Restaurant 

(bottom of Cheetham Hill). 
MANCHESTER CHORLTON 

The bloody history of British 
imperialism 

Thu 19 Jun, 7.30pm, 

Chorlton Library. 

MANCHESTER HULME 

What can we learn from 
Lenin? 

Tue 1Jul, 7pm, 

Hulme Library, Stratford Rd. 


» INTERNATIONALISM 
The struggle for socialism is part of a 
worldwide struggle. We campaign for 
solidarity with workers in other countries. 
We oppose everything which turns 
workers from one country against those 
from other countries. 
We oppose racism and imperialism. We 
oppose all immigration controls. We 
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oppressed groups to organise their own 
defence. We support all genuine national 
liberation movements. 

The experience of Russia demonstrates 
that a socialist revolution cannot survive in 


isolation in one country. In Russia the 
result was state capitalism, not socialism. 
In Eastern Europe and China a similar 


patched up 
Labour and 


system was later established by Stalinist 
parties. We support the struggle of workers 
in these countries against both private and 


state capitalism. 
We are for real social, economic and 


parliament, 
not be 


taken over and used by the working class. 


They grew up under capitalism and are 
designed to protect the ruling class against 


the workers. 


The working class needs an entirely 
different kind of state—a workers’ state 
based upon councils of workers’ delegates 


and a workers’ militia. 


At most parliamentary activity can be 


used to make propaganda agai 
present system. 


Only the mass action of the workers 
themselves can destroy the system. 


Fill in this form and send it to 
PO Box 82, London E3 3LH 


political equality of women. We are for an 
end to all forms of discrimination against 
lesbians and gays. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 
To achieve socialism the most militant 


sections of the working class have to be 


nst the 


organised into a revolutionary socialist 
party. Such a party can only be built by 
activity in the mass organisations of the 
working class. 

We have to prove in practice to other 
workers that reformist leaders and 


reformist ideas are opposed to their own 


interests. We have to build a rank and file 
» movement within the unions. 


Join the socialists 


TU/ college/ school 


Phone 
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MANCHESTER LEVENSHULME 
Divide and rule: why asylum 
seekers are not to blame 
Thu 26Jun, 7.30pm, 

Sultan Cafe, Stockport Rd. 

With Ed M ynott. 

MANCHESTER RUSHOLME 

Do Western workers benefit 
from Third World oppression? 
Wed 25 Jun, 7.30pm, 

Jaffa Restaurant, 

Wilmslow Rd. 

MANCHESTER WITHINGTON 
How capitalism 
underdeveloped Africa 

Wed 25 Jun, 6.30pm, 
Withington Library, 

Wilmslow Rd. 

MARGATE 

Education: 

is this the best we can get? 
Wed 2 Jul, 7.30pm, 

Helpcare Centre, 42 HawleySq. 
MIDDLESBROUGH 

Lenin and the Russian 
Revolution 

Tue 24 Jun, 7.30pm, 

St Mary's Centre, 

Corporation St (nrUGC). 

NEATH 

If missiles can cross borders, 
why can’t people? 
Thu19Jun, 7.30pm, 
Mocha]o’s Cafe 

(nr Safeway’s fountain). 
With J ohn Duff. 

NEWCASTLE HEATON 

What can we learn from the 
Russian Revolution? 
Wed 2 Jul, 7pm, 

Truick Road Community Centre. 
NORTHAM PTON 

Lenin: a revolutionary for the 
21st century 

Thu 26Jun, 6.45pm, 

Cafe Msaada, KetteringRd. 
NORWICH 

Do Western workers benefit 
from Third World oppression? 
Thu19Jun, 7.30pm, 

Owen's Cafe Bar, 1 Farmer's 
Avenue (behind Bell Hotel). 
NOTTINGHAM SHERWOOD 

Is this the best democracy we 
can get? 


OXFORD CITY CENTRE 
Asylum seekers: 

If money can cross borders, 
why can’t people? 

Wed 25 Jun, 7.30pm, 

Mitre, High St. 

OXFORD EAST 

Weapons of mass deception: 
does the media control our 
ideas? 

Wed 2 Jul, 7.30pm, 

East Oxford Community Centre, 
CowleyRd. 

PLYMOUTH 

Whose law is it: 

theirs or ours? 

Mon23Jun, 7.30pm, 

Cafe Marx, upstairs, 

Voodoo Lounge, MayflowerSt. 
PORTSMOUTH 

Britain’s hidden history of 
revolt 

Sun 29 Jun, 7pm, Cafe Citrus. 
PRESTON FRENCHWOOD 
Revolution: is it possible? 
Tue 1Jul, 7.30pm, 

Unity Centre, Shepherd St. 
ROTHERHAM 

What is the grand strategy of 
the American Empire? 

Wed 25 Jun, 7pm, 

Rotherham Library. 

With Alex Callinicos. 

ST ALBANS 

Is fascism still a threat in 
2003? 

Mon30Jun, 7.30pm, 

upstairs, Trinity Church 

(cnr Victoria St/ Beaconsfield Rd). 
SHEFFIELD FIRTH PARK 

Does the media control public 
opinion? 

Sun 29 Jun, 6.30pm, 
Clocktower (next to old library). 
SHEFFIELD HUNTERS BAR 
Weapons of mass deception: 
does the media control our 
ideas? 

Thu 19 Jun, 7.30pm, 

Trinity United Reformed Church, 
Eccleshall Rd. 

SHEFFIELD SHARROW 

Lenin: what can we learn from 
a man who made a revolution? 
Thu 3 Jul, 7.30pm, 


SHEFFIELD WALKLEY 

Does the media control our 
ideas? 

Thu 19 Jun, 7.30pm, 

Walkley Library. 

SOUTHAM PTON 

What is fascism and how do 
we fight it? 

Thu 26 J un, 8pm, 

Cook House, St Mary's St. 
WATFORD 

Martin Luther King and the 
politics of civil disobedience 
Wed 25 Jun, 7.30pm, New Trades 
and Labour Club, Woodford Rd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON 
Palestine: 

a road map for peace? 

Thu 19 Jun, 8pm, 

Lighthouse Cafe, Chubb 
Buildings, FriarSt (nr ==). 
YORK 

The bloody history of British 
imperialism 

Mon30 Jun, 8pm, 

Priory Street Centre. 


ACTON 

Revolt and resistance in Latin 
America 

Tue 24 Jun, 8pm, 

Trade Union Club, Acton High St. 
BRENT 

Globalisation and resistance 
Thu 19 Jun, 7.30pm, Cafe 
Grafenola, 83 Devon Hill Lane. 
BROMLEY 

Can Palestine ever be free? 
Mon23 Jun, 7pm, United 
Reformed Church, Widmore Rd. 
CAMDEN 
Martin Luther King and the 
politics of civil disobedience 
Wed 25 J un, 6.30pm, Mariina’s 
Cafe, Camden High St (opp Argos). 
CLAPTON 

Weapons of mass deception: 
does the media control our 
ideas? 

Thu 26 J un, 7.30pm, Gulluoglu 
Bakery, 63 Lower Clapton Rd. 
DALSTON 

Does the movement need 
political parties? 


EALING 

GM: feeding the world or 
Frankenstein foods? 

Wed 25 Jun, 7.30pm, 

Friends Meeting House, 
Woodville Rd. 

EAST HAM 

Who benefits from Third World 
oppression? 

Thu 3 Jul, 7pm, 

Froud Centre, Toronto Ave 

(off Romford Rd). 

ENFIELD 

Can the American left fight 
back against Bush? 

Wed 25 Jun, 7.30pm, 
Edmonton Green Leisure Centre, 
Plevna Rd. 

With AndyStrouthous. 

EUSTON 

Che Guevara: more than a 
revolutionary icon? 

Wed 25 Jun, 6.30pm, 

Cafe Muse, MuseumSt. 
HAMMERSMITH 

Karl Marx: 

the first anti-capitalist? 

Thu 26 Jun, 7.30pm, 
Palenswick House, Kings St. 
HIGHBURY 

Palestine: road map to peace 
or dead end? 

Thu 19 Jun, 6.30pm, 

Stringray Cafe, 36 Highbury Park. 
With Tom Unterrainer. 
HOUNSLOW 

Why sexism sells 

Wed 25 Jun, 7.30pm, 
Hounslow Community Centre, 
Montague Rd. 

ILFORD 

Divide and rule: 

why refugees are not to blame 
Thu 19 Jun, 7.30pm, 

Cafe Noire, York Rd (nr ==). 
KENTISH TOWN 

Road map or dead end: 

can Palestine be free? 

Thu 26 J un, 6.30pm, Cafe Renoir. 
LADBROKE GROVE 

How can we rid the world of 
racism? 
Tue 24 Jun, 7.30pm, 
Paddington Arts Centre, 
Woodfield Rd. 

LONDON FIELDS 

Is Marxism still relevant 
today? 

Thu 26 J un, 7.30pm, 

Pasta Casa, Broadway Market. 
MUSWELL HILL 

The Congo: 

Africa's forgotten war 

Thu 19 Jun, 7.30pm, 

Muswell Hill Centre. 
RICHMOND 

Is fascism still a threat in 
2003? 

Thu 26 J un, 8pm, 

ETNA Centre, Rosslyn Rd. 
SOUTHALL 

Is fascism a threat in the 21st 
century? 

Wed 2 Jul, 7.30pm, 

Dominion Centre, The Green. 
STAMFORD HILL 

What would a socialist society 
look like? 

Thu 19 Jun, 7.30pm, 

Cyprus House Cafe, 

Manor Parade, Manor Rd. 
WALTHAMSTOW 

Lenin: a revolutionary for the 
21st century 


Thu 19Jun, 7.30pm, Highfields Library, Thu 26 J un, 7.30pm, Halkevi Thu 26 Jun, 8pm, 
Katmando, Mansfield Rd. London Rd. Centre, Stoke Newington Rd. Le Petit Cafe, Hoe St. 

07753 697 743 07766 161 595 
Anti Nazi League Barnsley Exeter Plymouth 
www.anl.org.uk 07881 558 590 07939 558 115 07803 620 390 
(_ 0207924 0333 Birmingham Hackney Portsmouth 


Globalise Resistance 
www.resist.org.uk 
( 02070532071 


07968 551 870 


07788 770 741 


07801 290 411 


Black Country 
07748 653 627 


Haringey & Enfield 
07736 064 045 


Scotland (SW Platform) 
07855 023 739 


Stop the War Coalition Bradford Home Counties Sheffield 
www.stopwar.org.uk 07811 403 299 07905 589 865 07739 153 472 
(020 7053 2153/ 4/5/6 Brighton Huddersfield South East London 
Socialist Alliance 07818 027 408 07986 688 842 07951 737 003 
www.s ocialistalliance.net Bristol Kent South London 

( 0207791 3138 07711 718 519 07950 610 257 07734 706 256 
Defend Council Housing Cambridge Lancashire East Southampton 
www.defendcouncilhousing. 07950 142 464 07968 952 180 07958 311 922 
org.uk Camden & Islington Lancashire West Swansea 


(0207987 9989 


07984 674 582 


07931 725 633 


07759 901 392 


Committee to Defend 
Asylum Seekers 


Cardiff 
07815 775 819 


Leeds & West Yorkshire 
07734 265 291 


Thames Valley 
07929 618 579 


www.defend-asylum.org Central London Leicester Tyneside 
(07941566 183 07957 316 094 07791 102 291 07947 180 994 
Spark Chesterfield Manchester Waltham Forest 
www.onesolution.org.uk 07881 558 590 07946 413 763 07796 697 271 
( 07905998675 Coventry Merseyside West London 
Scottish Socialist Party 07712 047 873 07952 410 718 07958 996 777 
www.scottishsocialistparty.org | East Anglia Norwich York 


( 01412217714 


07946 269 024 


07734 903 378 


07984 132 371 
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Students on their third consecutive overnight anti-government demonstration outside the campus of Tehran University 


lranian protests 
are not pro-Bush 


Picture: Getty 


STUDENT PROTESTS in Iran have 
brought fear of radical change for 
the country’s rulers and nauseat- 
ing hypocrisy from George Bush. 

Thousands of students took to the 
streets in five nights of protests that 
began last week. 

They started in the main university 
area in the capital Tehran. By the 
weekend protests were taking place 
in several other cities—Isfahan, 
Shiraz, Ahvaz and Mashhad (a major 
religious centre). 

The trigger for the demonstra- 
tions was news that the government 
was considering privatising some 
universities and introducing tuition 
fees. 

Student protesters clashed with 
riot police and with vigilantes who 
back the conservative wing of Iran’s 


Islamist state. Many were injured. 

By the weekend the authorities de- 
cided to change tack in an effort to 
defuse the protests. 

The reformist wing of the state, 
which controls the parliament and the 
regular police force, ordered the 
police to turn on the vigilantes. 

Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani, a 
senior figure in the regime, told a 
congregation at Friday prayers in 
Tehran University that the students 
were not “agents of the US” but had 
raised legitimate concerns. 

For George Bush, however, they 
are an excuse to ratchet up his drive 
to extend US power across the 
Middle East. 

He cynically claimed at the 
weekend to back the student protest- 
ers, saying, “This is the beginning of 


people expressing themselves 
toward a free Iran, which I think is 
positive.” 

Rich Iranian exile groups have 
tried to take credit for the protests, 
claiming their satellite television 
broadcasts inspired them. 

These groups, based in the US and 
Britain, comprise supporters of the 
brutal Shah of Iran and his dynasty, 
which was overthrown in the Iranian 
revolution of 1979. 

Their interests could not be further 
removed from those of students and 
young people taking to the streets of 
Iran. 

And theirs is not the only message 
beaming into the satellite dishes that 
have sprung up across Iranian cities 
over the last decade. 

The young people on the streets of 


Iran have seen people their age bru- 
talised by the Israeli army in Gaza 
and the West Bank, and take to the 
streets in anti-capitalist and anti-war 
protests across the world. 

And they have seen the pictures 
from Al Jazeera television (not 
shown by Western channels) of the 
suffering the US has brought to Iraq 
and Afghanistan, which both border 
Tran. 

It is unclear whether the arrests of 
vigilantes and promises not to priva- 
tise the universities will be enough to 
end the protests for now. 

But already the students have 
cracked open the divisions within the 
Iranian state and have pointed to- 
wards the kind of mass movement 
that can win far reaching change for 
working people and the poor. 


A powerful anger driven by poverty and inequality 


ITIS simply not true that 
protesters are pro-US. If 
you read the independent 
Iranian media or speak to 
people there, itis clear the 
students are not coming 
onto the streets to praise 
George Bush. 

There is an ignorance 
in the Western media that 
borders on racism. 

The protests in Tehran 
are centred on students 
living in dormitories. 
These are generally 
poorer students from 
small cities and towns. 

Middle class students 
from Tehran tend to live 
with their families or in 
apartments in the northern 
suburbs of the city. 

The calls for political 


by Elaheh Rostami Povey 


change raised by the 
students are for rapidly 
accelerating the process 
of reform that began six 
years ago when Ayatollah 
Khatemi won the election 
for president. 

The protesters include 
religious students who 
want to see greater choice 
for people over whether 
and how they practice 
religion. 

But the protests are 
also driven by anger over 
economic conditions and 
that can make them 
explosive. 

The university 
population has 
mushroomed as it has in 


countries such as Egypt 
and India. 

An astonishing 64 
percent of students are 
women. Yet, graduate 
unemployment has also 
grown. 

So has inflation. Tehran 
is avery expensive city to 
live in. People say we get 
paid in rials, the Iranian 
currency, but face 
expenses in dollars, which 
are worth much more. 

As in every developing 
country, the population is 
young. Despite the 
conservative social 
ideology the regime 
pushed in the 1980s 
under Ayatollah 
Khomeini, people’s lives 
have been transformed. 


Women’s participation 
in the labour market is 
now 2 percent higher than 
it was during the height of 
westernisation under the 
Shah in the 1970s. 

The recent changes to 
family law—which give 
more liberal divorce rules 
than under the Shah—are 
the regime being forced to 
recognise reality. 

There is a sharp class 
division. It’s very obvious 
for ordinary students who 
come across children of 
rich families or state 
bureaucrats for the first 
time. 

There is huge pressure 
on living standards for the 
poor, the working class, 
and even sections of the 


middle class. 

They wanta greater say 
over society and they 
want economic 
improvement. That does 
not make them pro-US. 

The student movement 
is spontaneous, with 
people grappling for 
ideas. Some use the 
language of religion. 

In countries such as 
Egypt the Islamist parties 
have had great influence 
on this layer of society. 
But Iran is a self declared 
Islamic state. So there are 
very sharp ideological 
contradictions when 
people take to the streets. 
Elahehis a socialist and writer 
on Iranian society who lives in 
Britain 


FRANCE 


The wrong strategyin 
French pension strikes 


FRENCH TRADE union 
leaders may have allowed 
their Tory government to 
survive the mass protests 
over its attack on workers’ 
pension rights. 

There were two more 
days of strikes and 
demonstrations involving 
hundreds of thousands of 
workers last week, and 
more protests were planned 
this week. 

But they were not on the 
scale of the earlier strikes 
that repeatedly paralysed 
the country in recent weeks. 

Many activists and 
militants feel the 
movement is, for now, 
beginning to subside. 

The strikes and protests 
forced the government to 
make some concessions. 

The government has also 
made concessions to 
teachers over a parallel 
attack on education. 

Ifthe government 
succeeds in pushing 
through its pension plans 
the responsibility will lie 
with the union leaders. 

“General strike! General 
strike!” was the chant of 
around 100,000 people at a 
mass strike rally in the 
southern city of Marseilles 
on Thursday of last week. 

Bernard Thibault, leader 
of the powerful CGT union 
federation, could hardly 
speak to the rally over the 
crowd. But Thibault 
refused to back such a call. 

The union leaders have 
been systematically 
working to stop the strikes 
spreading. In recent days 
they have been working to 
undermine the strikes. 

These union leaders are 
terrified of provoking the 
kind of full scale 


confrontation which could 
have beaten the 
government. 

Thibault now talks of 
continuing the fight 
through “other forms of 
action’, such as petitions 
and appeals to MPs in the 
national assembly. 

Nick Barrett of Socialist 
Worker’s French sister 
organisation Socialism 
From Below explained: 

“The problem is a lack 
of a big enough network of 
organised activists pushing 
in every mass meeting for 
keeping up and spreading 
the strikes when faced with 
the union leaders behaving 
like this. 

“The strikes have been 
driven and organised from 
below by the rank and file, 
far more so than in the last 
big eruption of strikes in 
France in 1995. 

“And there is do doubt 
that there is a wide feeling 
that a general strike is 
needed among most strikers. 

“But to turn that feeling 
into real action when the 
union leaders don’t want it 
you need a big enough 
force which can organise 
and agitate in a coherent 
fashion throughout the 
movement.” 

Evenif the government 
gets its way now, the fight 
is far from over. 

The detailed 
implementation of the 
pensions changes could see 
lots of sectional struggles. 

And on Thursday of last 
week France’s Tory 
president Jacques Chirac in 
a speech in Toulouse made 
clear that in the autumn the 
government was preparing 
for a wider assault on 
welfare. 


eee ASTRATIO 
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Unions united in struggle 


Picture: Duncan Brown 


Blair keen to follow 
French Tories’ example 


FRANCE’S TORY prime 
minister Jean Pierre 
Raffarin found one 
enthusiastic supporter for 
his assault on workers’ 
pension rights—Tony 
Blair. 

Blair had breakfast with 
Raffarin in Paris on 
Thursday of last week, as 
strikes and demonstrations 
were taking place across 
France. 

Afterwards Blair 
declared, “AII the 


developed countries are 


now confronted with the 
same challenges. We are all 
trying to make our public 
services and social benefits 
compatible with the 
demands of the modern 
world. 

“This demands very 
difficult decisions and I 
want to pay tribute to the 
personal courage of the 
French prime minister for 
taking up these 
challenges, which are 
important for France, and 
for Britain.” 
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ALL REPORTS MUST BE IN BY 12 NOON MONDAY 


Defend asylum seekers 


Local unity to 
Stop the BNP 


Lifting struggle 
another leve 


OME 1,000 lift engineers in 
he Amicus union working for 
tis struck from Friday of last 
eek until Tuesday of this 
eek. 
The workers are protesting 
gainst an imposed pay settle- 
ent of 1.7 percent. They have 
Iso rejected a further 2.2 per- 
ent deal which was only to be 
ranted by local management 
ased on individual interviews. 
This follows an overtime 
an and a series of one-day 
trikes that began three months 
go. 
Further strikes are planned 
rom Friday of next week. 


Standing firm 
for better pay 


MICUS UNION members at 
he IT company Fujitsu in west 
orton, Manchester, are 
reparing to ballot over taking 
trike action for their pay 
laim. 
Union members are worried 
hat the company might try to 
erecognise the union. 
Mi Vessages of support can 
be e-mailed to 
solidarity@ourunion.org.uk 
or faxed to 08707 052 814. 


Union teachers 
under threat 


ANAGEMENT AT Mancat 
ollege in Manchester are tar- 
eting four of the eight full- 
ime staff in the trade union 
ducation unit at the college. 

The unit is financially 
iable, successful by any pro- 
essional standards and greatly 
dmired by those who use it. 

The people being targeted 
re longtime Natfhe lecturers 
nion activists, 

MiLetters of condemnation 
should be sent to Peter 
Tavernor, Principal, Mancat, 
Ashton New Road, 
Openshaw, Manchester, 
M11 2WH or fax 0161 953 
3909. Messages of support 
to Natfhe c/o Trade Union 
Education at the same 
address or fax 0161 772 
7013. 


We'll save our 
post office 


VER 150 people, mostly 
ensioners, with a few postal 

orkers, packed the local 
chool hall at a meeting called 
y local Labour Party activists 
n Roath, Cardiff. 

The meeting was called 
fter 10,000 signatures had 
een collected in the last four 
eeks opposing the franchis- 
ng of Albany Road Post 
ffice to a local businessman. 

The businessman wants to 
urn it into a sub post office 

ith a “convenience” store, 
eaving Cardiff with only one 
rown post office. 

We decided to hold a 
emonstration in two weeks 
ime on Albany Road and to 
rganise a boycott campaign 
f any “convenience store”. 

TERESA GOSS 


Young activists 
meet in Scotland 


COTTISH Socialist Youth, 
he youth wing of the Scottish 
ocialist Party, held its second 
nnual conference last Satur- 
ay. Over 50 activists turned up 
o listen to speeches on chal- 
enging the attacks against 
oung people, fighting the “war 
n terror” and other issues. 
The Socialist Worker Plat- 
orm stood four candidates for 
he national committee and all 
our were elected. 
They were Aftab Anwar, 
artin Barnet, Martin Coyle 
nd Louisa Oram. 
AFTAB ANWAR 


OVER 300 people marched 
in Manchester last Saturday 
to mark the opening of 
Refugee Week. 

They demanded the end 
of the war on asylum 
seekers and an end to their 
destitution. 

Zeesham Mirza, ten years 
old and originally from 
Pakistan, told the rally, “On 
Wednesday we will be out of 
our house, there will be no 
social or anything. My dad is 
not allowed to work. We 
have nothing.” 


Zeesham’s family face 
eviction from their home in 
Levenshulme. 

He received the biggest 
applause of the day when 
he said, “The girl who had 
her face all burned from the 
bombs on Iraq, she got help 
with medicine. Good. 

“But why did they do the 
bombing in the first place? 
Tony Blair, does he want to 
be prime minister of Iraq 
too!” 

Parvin, an Iranian 
mother, told how after her 


asylum claim was rejected 
by the Home Office her 
family faced eviction into 
destitution. Activists 
launched a campaign, and 
with help from neighbours 
halted the eviction. 

Local unions, including 
the TGWU, have supported 
the Manchester Committee 
to Defend Asylum Seekers 
which called the protest. 

Contact the Committee 
c/o 400 Cheetham Hill Rd, 
Manchester M8 9LE. 
MARK KRANTZ 


Firefighters 


THERE WILL now be a series 
of local attacks brigade by 
brigade after the end of the fire- 
fighters’ dispute (see page 7). 

The national agreement is 
clear that money for promised 
pay increases beyond 4 percent 
is dependent on achieving “sav- 
ings” locally, to be assessed by 
the audit commission. 

There are already chief offi- 
cers around Britain who are 
chomping at the bit to push 
through job cuts, longer work- 
ing hours and flexibility. 

The government’s medium- 
term plan is to break union re- 
sistance and impose the kind of 
free market policies that plague 
the rest of the public sector. 

Despite getting the firefight- 
ers’ FBU union leadership to 
sign up to the national agree- 
ment, the government still 
faces problems. 


OVER 300 people attended 
the West Country premiere of 
the film Jeremy Hardy Versus 
the Israeli Army in Exeter last 
Saturday. 

People came to see the film 
made by Leila Sansour about 
the journey broadcaster Hardy 
takes when he agrees to become 
a volunteer with the Interna- 
tional Solidarity Movement 
(ISM) and join them in their 
work in Palestine. 

Jeremy Hardy said, “It is 
really important that people 
are prepared to see and hear for 
themselves accounts of the 
tragic and terrifying situation 
in Palestine. The occupation 
has an oppressive and grinding 
effect daily on the lives of ordi- 
nary Palestinian people.” 

The event raised over £1,000. 
This will be donated to the ISM. 

Some 15 people who are 
considering becoming ISM vol- 
unteers attended a workshop. 
LIZI| ALLNATT 


It wants a new breed of pri- 
vate sector style managers. 
However, it has no coordinated 
plan for ramming changes 
through. It is relying on local 
fire bosses in 58 brigades 
having a go. 

So the first areas facing at- 
tacks are Merseyside, two 
brigades in East Anglia plus 
Northamptonshire, and London, 
where the incoming chief officer 
Ken Knight has a reputation for 
confrontation. 

All these areas strongly re- 
jected the national agreement. 
Mick Syme from Bedfordshire 
says, “I had 20 phone calls the 
day after we heard about the 
plan to merge control. 

“One station was talking 
about walking out there and 
then. 

“Of course it’s not a pretty 
sight after the national sell-out. 


But we can resist locally. The 
spirit is still there. 

“A quick move to fight the 
local offensive could pull 
people round.” 

“We do have to move 
quickly, though,” says lan 
Foulkes from Merseyside. “If 
not, then demoralisation will 
become the dominant thing. 

“We held the line against 
overtime here. There’s now a 
danger people will say, what’s 
the point if everyone else is 
doing it?” 

Activists were discussing this 
week calling a national meeting 
centred on the brigades that are 
already under attack. 

“It needs to draw in the 
people who are most angry, 
who want to fight and who 
have learned the lessons from 
how our leadership has be- 
haved,” says Dick Duane. 


Picture: Andrew McCoy 


ANTI-NAZI campaigners are 
building local support for 
demonstrations on Saturday 
28 June against the Nazi 
British National Party (BNP) 
councillors in their area. 

The marches in Burnley, 
Dudley, Broxbourne and Hali- 
fax are mobilising a range of 
people opposed to the BNP. 

In Burnley the BNP has eight 
councillors, and was standing a 
candidate in the by-election on 
Thursday of this week. 

That threat from the Nazis 
has seen trade unions including 
the firefighters’ FBU, the 
teachers’ NUT, the GMB and 
the college lecturers’ union 
Natfhe unite to back the march. 

Campaigners against the 
BNP’s attempts to grow in the 
West Midlands were building 
for the march in Dudley. 

The local Unity Campaign 
Against Racism and Fascism 
has been mobilising support 
for the march. 

A campaign in Broxbourne, 
Hertfordshire, has kicked off 
after a BNP councillor was 
elected. 

“After the shocking election 
result Anti Nazi League cam- 
paigners set up a stall in 
Cheshunt,” explained Matt 
Saywell. 

“Local people who had 
been involved in the stop the 


Civil servants 


ACTIVISTS IN the PCS 
civil servants’ union are 
campaigning to ensure that 
the right wing Moderates 
group which has dominated 
the union is defeated in na- 
tional executive elections. 

The Left Unity and PCS 
Democrats group have com- 
bined in the Democracy slate 
to stand in the elections. 

Democracy slate activists 
have received great responses 
when they have leafleted civil 
servant workplaces. 

“The main thing members 
have to do is to go round talk- 
ing to colleagues and ensur- 
ing that they have voted for 
democracy,” says vice-presi- 
dent candidate Sue Bond. 
The Left Unity website 
has resources and 
guidance. Go to 
www.voteleftunity.org.uk 


Guy Smallman 


THE ABOVE video footage 
shows Guy Smallman, a 
freelance photographer 
who has taken pictures for 
Socialist Worker, being hit 
by a stun grenade fired by 
the Swiss police. 

Guy was covering the 
recent protests against the 
G8 summit in Evian when 
he was caught with crowds 
of people peacefully leaving 
Geneva. 

Police began to 


aggressively herd the 
crowd, who fled. Police 
fired tear gas and stun 
grenades. Guy was at the 
back. 

One stun grenade hit 
him in the leg and 
exploded. 

He was operated on for 
two hours to repair 
considerable muscle 
damage. 

Journalists in the NUJ 
union have supported Guy. 


NUJ general secretary 
Jeremy Dear joined a 
protest outside the Swiss 
Embassy in London two 
weeks ago and spoke out 
against the assault on Guy 
at a press conference last 
week. 

Send messages of 
support to Martin Shaw, 
another protester injured by 
the Swiss police, who is 
still in hospital, to 
love.to.martin@web.de 


war campaign were keen to get 
involved and were vital in de- 
veloping roots in the area. 

“The response we received 
was fantastic. The majority of 
people we spoke to were out- 
raged at the BNP’s victory and 
were encouraged to see us on 
the streets. 

“Towards the end of the stall 
we had a street meeting with 
people exchanging numbers 
and arranging to meet up. 

“At our first meeting we dis- 
covered we had contacts with 
trade unionists, the local 
Labour Party and other workers 
from the area. We decided that 
Broxbourne Against Racism 
(BAR) was to be the name of 
our campaigning organisation. 

“We decided to meet up on 
a regular basis and plan future 
activity. 

“We are putting out a local 
leaflet widely in the area in- 
cluding workplaces such as 
Tesco, which is one of the 
biggest employers in the area. 
We are also speaking to 
schools and colleges and are 
asking for assemblies to be 
held to discuss racism and 
fascism.” 

There will also be a march 
in Halifax on 28 June. Kevin 
Mottram described how the 
Calderdale Unity Committee 
has been mobilising: 


North east 


OUR CAMPAIGN in the north 
east of England is about giving 
a bit of confidence to people 
who are opposed to the Nazis. 

The need for that was rein- 
forced when the National Front 
(NF) got 2,554 votes—5.9 per- 
cent—in the first round of the 
North Tyneside mayoral elec- 
tion last week. 

This is an area that includes 
Tory heartlands and very run- 
down areas. 

The result comes after the 
NF stood two candidates in 
Newcastle in the May elec- 
tions, while the BNP stood in 
every ward in Sunderland. 

Our campaign feels even 
more determined after this. We 
had a fantastic launch meeting 
after the May election, called 
by Unison with over 90 people. 

Then we followed up with a 
15-strong planning meeting. We 


| 
Diary 
= 
Upcoming | 
events ) 
Saturday 21 June 
@Stop the War Coalition 
conference, 10am-5pm, 
Hammersmith Town Hall, 
King St, London. Tickets 


£5. Phone 020 7053 
2153/4/5/6. 


Monday 23 June 

@George Monbiot speaks 
on his new book The Age of 
Consent, 6.30pm, 
Bookmarks bookshop, 1 
Bloomsbury Street, London 
WC1. Phone 020 7637 1848 
or e-mail 
events@bookmarks.uk.com 
to reserve your free place. 


Saturday 28 June 
@Stop the SATs— 
conference for all parents, 


“There are people on our 
steering group who represent 
different networks in the area. 

“Pete is a journalist and 
Labour Party member. The 
Calder Valley Labour Party 
has e-mailed its 400 members 
about the march. 

“Shaz is in the Muslim As- 
sociation of Calderdale and 
has raised leafleting the 
mosques. He is also a Labour 
Party member. The MPs Alice 
Mahon and Chris McCafferty 
are backing the march. 

“Warren is from the trades 
council and is in the FBU. We 
are contacting trade unions in 
the area to get their support. 
Andrew is encouraging local 
church groups to get involved. 

“We really want to drive this 
campaign down into the roots 
of the local area and under- 
mine the BNP.” 

March against the BNP, 
Saturday 28 June: 
Burnley: 11am, Crown 
Court car park. 

Halifax: 1pm, Park Road, 
next to People’s Park. 
Broxbourne: 1pm, Grundy 
Park, off Windmill Lane, 
Cheshunt. 

Dudley: 1pm, Leisure 
Centre, Wellington Road. 
For more details contact 
Unity, c/o Anti Nazi League, 
phone 020 7924 0333. 


agreed the campaign should 
hold meetings in local areas 
starting with Sunderland in July. 

There will also be an anti- 
fascist theme at the Durham 
miners’ gala on 12 July. 

The TUC shop stewards 
committee on 20 September will 
be opened up to all trade union- 
ists to discuss anti-racism and 
fascism. 

From it a booklet will be pro- 
duced and distributed to all shop 
stewards in the region. 

Before next June’s elections 
there are plans for a TUC- 
funded carnival to be held in 
May. 

The North East Against the 
BNP group has support from 
many different unions and ac- 
tivists. Our strategy is to build up 
the arguments against the Nazis 
in workplaces and communities. 
DAVID WILSON 


governors and teachers. 
11.30am-3.30pm, South 
Camden Community 
School, Charrington St, 
London. 

@Unity demonstrations 
against the BNP in Burnley, 
Broxbourne, Halifax and 
Tipton. For details phone the 
Anti Nazi League on 020 
7924 0333. 


Friday 4-Friday 11 July 
@Marxism 2003, central 
London. A week of debates, 
forums and meetings 
organised by the Socialist 
Workers Party with 
speakers from around the 
world. 


Friday 11 July 

@Walter Mosley speaks on 
the US after 11 September 
in his only bookshop event 
during a visit to Britain, 6pm, 
Bookmarks bookshop, 1 
Bloomsbury Street, London 
WC1. Phone 020 7637 1848 
or e-mail 
events@bookmarks.uk.com 
to reserve your free place. 
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ALL REPORTS MUST BE IN BY 12 NOON MONDAY 


Unison conference 


Unison members on strike against low pay at Whipps Cross, east London 


Education and housing in focus 


DUCATION WAS a crucial 
ebate at the local government 
onference. 
Unison, along with the 
MB, TGWU and some tea- 
hing unions, has signed the 
overnment’s “Raising Stan- 
ards and Tackling Workload” 
roposal. 
The largest teaching union 
n England and Wales, the 
UT, opposes the plan. 
The government claims the 
eal will reduce teachers’ work- 
oad, and give school support 
taff proper recognition and pay. 
Unison leaders have at- 
acked the NUT for their stance. 
They wheeled in schools 
inister David Miliband and 
he deputy general secretary 


of the smaller NASUWT 
teachers’ union to a fringe 
meeting to try to persuade 
delegates. 

Many delegates were un- 
happy at their leaders’ stance. 

They shared the NUT’s fear 
that the deal was not about im- 
proving things for support 
staff, but is “teaching on the 
cheap”. 

The deal envisages teaching 
assistants in some cases doing 
whole-class teaching without a 
teacher present. 

Julie Thompson from Kirk- 
lees argued, “Nowhere does 
this it say support staff will be 
paid extra for any extra duties.” 

Despite such fears, the 
union leaders won backing for 


Council workers 


ROUND 500 council work- 
rs met last week in one of the 
iggest union meetings in 
andwell in the West Midlands 
or many years. 

They voted unanimously to 
ampaign against the New 
abour council’s plans to pri- 
atise their jobs through the 
etting up of an Arms Length 

anagement Organisation 
ALMO) to run housing. 

Union officials from the 


TGWU and Unison unions 
outlined the threat of job 
losses, pay cuts and other at- 
tacks on terms and conditions. 
All the unions in Sandwell 
council are now mandated to 
campaign with tenants against 
the ALMO. 
The meeting has given ac- 
tivists a real lift. 
TONY BARNSLEY, 
Sandwell Unison 
(personal capacity) 


Stop 
the SATs 


CONFERENCE FOR ALL PARENTS, 
GOVERNORS AND TEACHERS 


Saturday 28 June 
11.30am-3.30pm 


South Camden Community School 
Charrington Street, London WC1 
(King’s Cross/Euston ==) 


E-mail Jon Berry, secretary Hertfordshire NUT, for 
more details: nutjon@aol.com 


the deal. 

But they were forced to put 
forward a motion that unless 
proper funding was guaranteed 
then Unison would pull out of 
the plan. 


NOTHER important de- 
bate was over the govern- 
ment’s drive to privatise 
council housing. 

Delegates unanimously 
backed motions stressing the 
importance of this fight. 

They also passed motions 
making clear Unison’s op- 
position to all forms of 
privatisation, from stock 
transfer to Arms Length 
Management Organisations 
(ALMOs). 

ALMOs are a halfway 
stage to privatisation, with 
housing still under council 
control but hived off to a sep- 
arate organisation. 

Phoebe Watkins from 
Camden argued, “ALMOs 
are opening housing up for 
privatisation further down 
the line. 

“We must fight ALMOs 
by any means necessary.” 


Fun 


THE NATIONAL conference of 
Britain’s biggest union got 
under way on Tuesday as So- 
cialist Worker went to press. 

Delegates representing 1.3 million 
members of the Unison public sector 
workers’ union faced a series of key 
debates. 

Among them was one on the 
union’s political fund and link with 
New Labour—with the key confer- 
ence floor debate set for Wednesday. 

The union’s leaders had angered 
many delegates by ruling out of order 
motions calling for the political fund 
to be democratised—allowing union 
members to decide how the fund 
should be spent. 

The conference looked likely to be 
presented simply with motions keep- 
ing the existing set-up, in which only 
Labour gets funding. 

A flavour of the feelings of many 
delegates came at a packed fringe 
meeting on the political fund on 
Monday. 

Over 300 people attended what 
was the biggest fringe meeting for 
many years at Unison conference. 

They heard George Galloway MP, 
the RMT rail union’s London politi- 
cal officer Unjum Mirza, and Uni- 
son’s London Region convenor, 


1S debate 
wont go away 


PAUL McGARR 
reports from Brighton 


Geoff Martin. 

Among the audience, for a while, 
was Unison general secretary Dave 
Prentis. 

George Galloway launched a blis- 
tering attack on the government, and 
made clear his view on trade unions’ 
political funds. 

“T’ve had a few phone calls from 
important people in Unison about 
what I’m going to say tonight. 


Demanding 


“Tam against Unison disaffiliating 
from the Labour Party. But I am in 
favour of you demanding the flexi- 
bility to use your political funds as 
you see fit.” 

And, he argued, “The people who 
called me were saying how important 
it is for Unison to keep its influence 
on New Labour. What influence? 

“You can’t even influence your 
own representatives sitting on 
Labour’s national executive, voting 
month after month to kick your 
members in the teeth.” 

In areference to his own suspension 


from the Labour Party, Galloway 
pointed out, “Your two Unison repre- 
sentatives last week voted with Sir 
Jeremy Beecham, the local govern- 
ment workers’ ‘friend’, who moved to 
stop discussion on the national execu- 
tive on my case.” 

Beecham sits on Labour’s execu- 
tive representing councillors and 
heads of the council employers’ 
body now pushing for regional pay. 

Geoff Martin, a well known 
Labour Party member in Unison, 
argued, “My personal view is that the 
union should remain affiliated to the 
Labour Party. But I have no fear 
about opening up debate on whether 
to support other candidates. 

“I don’t want to see us backing 
David Blunkett. If somebody is 
giving you a kicking you don’t go out 
and buy them a new pair of Doctor 
Martens.” 

From the floor Tony Wilson, a 
Unison member and transport 
worker from Manchester, argued, 
“Why are we wasting millions of 
pounds on a Labour Party which is 
continuing to attack our members?” 

Whatever happened in the confer- 
ence on Wednesday the issue of the 
political fund will not go away, in 
Unison or elsewhere. 


Stand up to pay attack 


THE MAIN Unison confer- 
ence was preceded on Sunday 
and Monday by conferences 
of different sections of the 
union. 

These focus on pay and 
conditions, while the na- 
tional conference takes up 
broader political issues. 

The biggest sector of Uni- 
son represents workers em- 
ployed by local councils. 

High up its conference 
agenda was the looming threat 
of a major assault on national 
pay deals. 

Chancellor Gordon Brown 
signalled in his recent state- 
ment on the euro his inten- 
tion to push for “flexibility” 
in public sector pay. 

He said he would ensure 
that the pay commissions and 


negotiating bodies covering 
public sector pay would be 
told to move towards re- 
gional pay. 

This could see workers 
doing identical public sector 
jobs getting widely differing 
pay. 

The employers’ body rep- 
resenting local councils has 
moved to turn that threat 
into reality. 

Its submission to the Local 
Government Pay Commis- 
sion shocked delegates. 

The employers not only 
want regional pay, but a 
series of other attacks such as 
moves towards divisive per- 
formance-related pay. 

Jean Geldart, chair of 
Unison’s local government 
executive, said, “The employ- 


OVER 170 people packed into 
St Alfege school hall in Whit- 
stable in Kent to hear George 
Galloway speak on Wednes- 
day of last week. 

He received warm applause 
after describing the witch-hunt 
against him by Blair and the 
Daily Telegraph. 

Other speakers included 
Lindsey German from the Stop 
the War Coalition and Aram, 
an Iraqi refugee. 

There was a moving contri- 
bution from a refugee from 
Congo who came as part of a 
delegation of over 20 African 
refugees who are living in 
Dover and Margate. 

The audience were urged to 
join an Anti Nazi League 
protest in Margate on Saturday 
to stop the Nazi National Front 
protesting against the building 
of a mosque in the town. 

In the face of the united 
protest on the day, the Nazis 
failed to show up. 

ADAM SMITH 


[AROUND 200 packed into 
the Camden Stop the War 
Coalition meeting last week 
to hear George Galloway 
MP, Asad Rehman from the 
Stop the War Coalition and 
other speakers. 

There was also an ani- 
mated and full discussion 
from the audience about the 
direction of the anti-war 
movement. 

A school student gave a 
flavour of the questions that 
have been thrown up by the 
movement when she repor- 
ted on the debates with her 
friends about imperialism 
and the best way to oppose 
US domination. 


MORE THAN 45 people at- 
tended an anti-war teach-in at 
Goldsmiths College in south 
east London on Saturday or- 
ganised by Lewisham Stop the 
War Coalition and Goldsmiths 
Student Union. 

It was opened by John Rees 


from the coalition, Kate 
Hudson from CND and Amjad 
Mohammed-Saleem, press of- 
ficer of the Muslim Associa- 
tion of Britain. 

They all talked about the 
crisis facing Blair as the re- 
sistance to the occupation 
grows. 

LEWISHAM STOP THE 
WAR COALITION 


ROUND 40 people came 
to a lively anti-war teach-in 
in Southwark, south London, 
last Saturday. 

George Galloway spoke of 
the need to keep campaign- 
ing against the occupation. 
MATT RAINE 


[AROUND 30 people turned 
up to a meeting on the occupa- 
tion of the Middle East in the 
Pitsmoor suburb of Sheffield 
last Sunday. 

All present agreed that the 
anti-war movement had had a 
real effect. 


ers are talking about low pay 
and regional pay. We have to 
stop that, make it clear we 
won’t stand for it.” 

Vicky Lang from Derby- 
shire told delegates, ‘This is a 
crucial attack. 

“The employers are saying 
they can pull out of national 
pay bargaining at any time. 
If we lose this our strength 
will be gone. 

“We need to go on the of- 
fensive and say we will take 
industrial action.” 

The fight against low pay 
in the public sector repeat- 
edly penetrated the confer- 
ence. Striking nursery nurses 
from Tower Hamlets (see 
page 16) won a standing ova- 
tion from delegates. 

Speakers also repeatedly 


referred to other strikes ag- 
ainst low pay involving the 
union’s members, from nurs- 
ery nurses in Kirklees and in 
Scotland, to health workers 
in North Lincolnshire and 
east London. 

John McLoughlin from 
Tower Hamlets won applause 
in a debate on fair pay, argu- 
ing, “The reality of the last 
ten years is towards greater 
inequality, not less. 

“Our members are on 
poverty pay, while fat cats 
are raking it in.” 

He also struck a chord with 
most delegates saying, ‘““How 
can the government say it 
can’t afford to fund public 
services if they can spend £3 
billion destroying communi- 
ties in Iraq?” 


Fight at critical stage 


THE FIGHT against low pay 
by journalists reached a crit- 
ical stage this week. 

National Union of Jour- 
nalists (NUJ) union mem- 
bers at Bradford Newsquest 
were due to meet on Tuesday 
to decide whether to reballot 
for more strike action. 

They had been on all-out 
strike until Wednesday of 
last week. 

Part of their decision to 
return to work was because 
under New Labour’s anti- 
union laws workers can be 
sacked after eight weeks on 
strike. 

The union’s leadership 
wants to pull back from fur- 
ther action and launch a co- 
ordinated group-wide claim 
for its 1,000 Newsquest mem- 
bers starting in September 
backed by industrial action. 

NUJ general secretary 


Jeremy Dear told members 
in the Newsquest group that 
this would be the most seri- 
ous campaign to end low pay 
for at least 15 years. 

The workers unanimously 
backed the plan. 


Running 


But the proposal does not 
address the bosses’ strategy 
of sitting out action until 
after the eight weeks have 
expired. 

NUJ members at News- 
quest Bolton and Bury called 
off action after running out 
of the eight week protection. 

But Bradford could still 
win this pay round if News- 
quest knew that NUJ mem- 
bers across the group would 
be called out and the union 
appealed for active solidar- 
ity from other trade unions. 
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THOUSANDS FIGHT 


Strikers demand bosses 


stop treating them like 
second class citizens 


TO END POVERTY 


“IT’S ABOUT time the 
low paid stood up and 
gave the politicians 
and the fat cats a good 
shaking,” says Annie, 
a striking nursery 
nurse from Edinburgh. 

She is one of thousands 
f workers across Britain 

ho are fighting to end 
overty pay and stop 
osses treating them like 
econd class citizens. 

The strikes which are hap- 
ening now give a glimpse of 
he deep anger among mil- 
ions of workers, a mood 

hich the union leaders 
hould now be tapping more 
idely. 

In east London on Friday 
f last week, 126 nursery 
urses started an all-out, in- 
efinite strike. 

The workers are almost all 
omen, and reflect the mul- 
iracial local community. 
hey are white, Bengali and 
omali—all united. 

The council put the nurs- 
ry nurses through a regrad- 
ng exercise which gave them 

well-deserved pay rise. 

But then the council tried 
o claw back some of the 
oney, by only paying the 
ursery nurses in school term 
ime and making them work 
n extra two and half hours a 
eek. 

The nursery nurses voted 
y 97 percent for action. 

Tahera Begum, from 
lizabeth Selby school, ex- 
lained, “‘We don’t want to 
e on strike. But we have no 
hoice.” 

Jean Crow, also from Eliz- 
beth Selby, said, “We work 
longside teachers and do 
xtra hours—coming in early 
nd staying late. We even 

ork lunch hours and come 
n during holidays to make 
ure the children get the best. 
ut we are treated as if we are 
orth nothing.” 

Her workmate, Jahanara 


by PAUL McGARR 
and CHARLIE 
KIMBER 


Aziz, added, “We have pro- 
fessional qualifications, go 
on courses, and have to im- 
plement all the changes in 
the curriculum. We give 100 
percent.” 

Sharon Rickard from Eliz- 
abeth Selby agreed: “Teach- 
ers are paid all year round, 
why shouldn’t we be? It’s 
about respect.” 

Her colleague Hajera Ali 
argued, “Nursery is the most 
important part of a child’s ed- 
ucation. If the foundations are 
not strong what can you build 
on top?” 

The nursery nurses, even 
on the top end of their pay 
scale, take home around £900 
a month. In London this is 
barely adequate to live on. 

Many take home less. 


Alert 


“Our job is physically de- 
manding and you have to be 
alert all the time. You don’t 
get a break until you go 
home,” said Shahida Patel 
from the Manorfields school. 

“Tt’s hard to go on strike,” 
said her colleague Michelle 
Knowles. 

“You have your heart 
pulling at you. You want to be 
there for the children but this 
is our livelihood, our career. 
Most of the parents know 
what we do and support us.” 

Chris Connolly is the 
workers’ Unison assistant 
branch secretary, and is help- 
ing to organise the strike. 

“We want to end the class 
system in schools!” was how 
Chris summed up the fight. 
“Nursery nurses shouldn’t be 
treated as second or third 
class.” 

Many of the workers 
have been involved in one- 


day stoppages over their 
union’s London weighting 
and national pay disputes 
over the last year. 

“One-day strikes don’t 
have enough impact,” argued 
Marian Adam from Culloden 
school. “This all-out action is 
much more effective.” 

Workmate Sue Burton 
added, “We just want to be 
valued. We are standing up 
for ourselves, and for the 
value of what we do for the 
children.” 

Similar issues are behind 
the strike involving 5,000 
nursery nurses in Scotland. 
They are continuing their 
strikes region by region. 

Last week around 2,000 
nursery nurses from Glasgow, 
East Renfrewshire, East and 
West Dunbartonshire, High- 
land and Dumfries & Gal- 
loway went on strike. 

Janet Hogan, a Glasgow 
nursery nurse, told Socialist 
Worker, “We’re now in the 
fifth week of this struggle and 
the councils are still not pre- 
pared to make any decent 
offer. 

“We need to increase the 
pressure. We deserve support 
from everybody who wants to 
see low pay defeated and 
childcare valued. We start on 
£200 a week and even at the 
top end of the scale we get 
less than £280 a week—after 
20 years service!” 

This week the areas on 
strike included Falkirk, Stir- 
ling, Perth & Kinross, 
Dundee City, Fife and South 
Lanarkshire. 

Next Tuesday there will 
be strikes across Scotland and 
a major rally in Glasgow. 

Meanwhile in the NHS 
strikes over pay by cooks, 
cleaners and porters continue 
at North Lincolnshire and 
Goole NHS Trust. 

This includes three hospi- 
tals in Scunthorpe, Goole and 
Grimsby. 

From last Saturday work- 
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East London nursery nurses uiited in ET strike actok this week 


ers have been striking every 
other day against their em- 
ployers, the private company 
Carillion. 

The latest round of strikes 
continues until 28 June. 

Relations with manage- 
ment are so bad that as well 
as the official strikes, 25 
porters walked out unoffi- 
cially recently. 

The workers are deter- 
mined to stick out to win 
£5.02 an hour minimum wage 
and parity with NHS terms 
and conditions. 


There is the same spirit of 
defiance in east London. 
Porters, domestics and cater- 
ing staff at Whipps Cross Hos- 
pital in Waltham Forest were 
to strike for three days this 
week. 

They are demanding £5.43 
an hour—hardly a fortune for 
keeping the NHS going. 
Scottish nursery nurses 
demonstration—Tuesday 24 
June, assemble 1pm, 
Blythswood Square, 
Glasgow for march to 
Glasgow Green. Go to www. 
unison-scotland.org.uk 


Picture: Jess Hurd www.reportdigital.co.uk 


Support these strikers 


SEND MESSAGES of 
support, donations, 
requests for speakers 
to: 

Tower Hamlets 
Unison, York Hall, Old 
Ford Road, London E2 
OLN. Phone 020 8983 
0637. 

Scunthorpe 

c/o J Koper, 44 Cliff 
Garden, Scunthorpe 


DN15. Cheques 
payable to Scunthorpe 
Health Branch 
Hardship Fund. 
Whipps Cross 

Unison Office, Whipps 
Cross Hospital, 
Leytonstone, London 
E11 1NR. Cheques 
payable to Unison ISS 
Whipps Cross 
Hardship Fund. 
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